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Narcissus—E mpress 


The Narcissus is ever popular for forcing for 
winter blooming and for outdoor culture as well 
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High Rated Glads 


New catalogs now ready. 200 choice American and Euro- 
pean varieties in all sizes and bulblets. New illustrated catalog, 
containing many premium offers; also special prize gifts. Do not 
miss this catalog. We have Trade List if you purchase in quantity. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, New York 





Good Glads, Folks! 


Millions of them and our policy is to give you just all we 








can for your money. Price list sent upon request. 








WATERLOVUO BULB FARMS 
WATERLOO - Box 165 - IOWA 








BROWN DAHLIA FARM, Uncasville, Conn. 
W. F. BROWN, Proprietor 

Here they are—something new for 1926. Juelinor, H. Cactus, 
blood red tipped pure white. Enormous blooms Pre. G. Clem- 
enceau; Hyb. Cactus bright yellow tipped snowy white. Copper 
King, the Dahlia of the day, pure copper. Our Country, purple 
tipped white. 

Send for catalogue of over 600 varieties, the largest grower in 
Eastern Connecticut. Special for February, 1 Dakota, flame 
color, $1.00; 1 R. O. Fletcher, variegated, $1.00; 1 Edwin Brown, 
cerise and white, $1.00; 1 John Alden, $1.00; 1 Ethelyn, $2.00; 
all for $3.00. 
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Are You Looking for Good 
Glads at Bargain Prices? 


Per 1000 fs) 4 5 6 
Scarlet Princeps -.-..---. $34.00 $30.00 $25.00 $18.00 $13.00 $8.00 
Coen: Glew 2.......... 22.00 19.00 15.00 10.00 7.00 4.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton -------- 22.00 19.00 15.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 
The following, and 100 other varieties at correspondingly attractive 
prices: 
E. J. Shaylor Golden Glory Nora 


Scarlano 
Marshal Foch 


A. B. Kunderd 
Sweet Lavender 


Orange Glory 
Sulphur Glow 


Anna Eberius Catherina Diener’s Am. Beauty 
Kirchoff’s Violet Rev. Ewbank Dr. Van Fleet 
Muriel Pride of Lancaster Albania 

Rose Glory Joe Coleman Elf 


250 at 1000 rate. Less than 250 eleven times the 1000 rate. All orders 
shipped Cash—Bank References, or C. O. D. Orders for $1.00 or more pre- 
paid. 25% holds order for later shipment. Send for complete price list. 


FAIRY LANE NURSERY & FLORAL C0., 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





I HAVE A PRIVATEGARDEN, but my Glads have in- 


creased until I am unable to care for them. I have a 
few large bulbs of some of the best varieties for sale. 
Also bulbs, bulblets and planting stock of many of the 
older’ varieties, 


¢ including Kunderd’s, Coleman’s, 
Diener’s, and other Growers. Can also supply good 


mixture. All at Bargain prices. Send for price list. 
E. A. GARDNER, 


R.R. 2, Box 116, Boulder, Colo. 














GLADIOLI 


Mrs. H. E. Bothin, a glorified Pendleton. Most desirable for 
cut flowers and floral work. A heavy propasator. Light pink 
heavily ruffled. 

Flame Scarlet Center. 

Best late cut flower variety. 

All grown on new sandy soil. Healthy. Clean. Pure. 

No better stock offered anywhere at any price. 


If not satisfactory in every way send it back and your money 
will be promptly refunded. 


250 Bulbs sold at 1000 rate. 


5000 Bulbs one size or assorted—or 5 quarts of Bulblets 10% 
discount. 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No.5 No.6 
$40.00 $35.00 $22.00 $15.00 $12.00 $10.00 


Bulblets, per quart, $8.00 


THEO. J. BIGELOW 


Camden Station, Route 5 - MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(Reference: Camden State Bank, Minneapolis) 


Per 1000: 
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Oregon Grown Gladiolus Bulbs 


RALPH J. ROONEY, 


1472 Delaware Ave., 





Portland, Oregoa 





Per 1000 
Bulbs per 100 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bits. 
Anna Eberius ---.-.---- $5.40 $ 4.40 $ 3.40 $2.50 $ 1.50 $1.00 $ 1.00 
eS ee ee 15.00 12.50 10.00 7.50 5.50 3.75 5.00 
es eae 7.00 5.50 4.00 3.00 2.25 1.50 3.00 
Carmen Sylva ...-.-.-. 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 
a Sa ere 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 
Ds Am. Beauty ....... 8.00 6.00 4.25 3.25 2.25 3.00 
Dr. W. Van Fleet ----- 9.00 7.50 6.00 4.50 3.00 2.00 3.00 
es 4.50 3.20 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 
Ee ae 30.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 11.25 7.50 20.00 
es 20.00 16.00 14.00 11.50 8.00 5.00 10.00 
Glendale (Davis) ----- 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 3.00 
CR EAE ot.nccs-ce 12.50 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.00 5 00 
Marie Kunderd ----.--. 20.00 16.00 13.00 10.00 7.50 5.00 15.00 
Eve. F. C. Poteres ..... 16.00 12.00 8.50 5.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 
Mrs. M. S. Burk ..-.... 8.00 6.00 4.50 3.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 


10 at 1/9 the 100 price. 1000 at 9 times the 100 price. 25 at the 100 
rate. 250 bulbs or bulblets at the 1000 rate. Minimum division .50. 
Minimum order $2.00. My price list now ready, listing over 100 varieties. 


A post card will bring you a copy. All prices are Prepaid. 
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Giant Nymph --30c 


AND OTHER EXCELLENT 
VALUES IN GLADIOLI 


Our gardens, originally established for the thorough test- 
ing of the better varieties of Gladioli now on the market, 
have a surplus of a number of the more desirable kinds 
and we now offer these at very reasonable rates for 
immediate sale. 

Retail catalogue of 100 proved varieties now ready. We 
can quote prices on 100s and even 1,000 lots, all sizes 
and bulblets. We welcome an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with you. 


THE GARDENERS 


L. EARL FOGLESONG, Mgr. 


3112 47TH ST. Des MoInes, IA. 

















Colorado Grown 


DAHLIAS 


are famous the world over. 
Our method of ripening the 
Dahlia clumps insures our cus- 
tomers of getting good healthy 
tubers and ones that are sure 
to grow when planted. 


Look for this trade mark when you want quality and service. 

For forty years _ it has stood for quality and fair dealing, stock true 
to name, strong and free from disease. 

Some wonderful novelties for 1926. ; ae 

Send for free illustrated catalog of Dahlias, Gladioli and hardy 














Perennials. 
Ww. W. Wilmore 
America’s Original Dahlia Specialist 
Box 382 - - Denver, Colo. 











Our February Gladiolus Collection 


One each of the following: 


i Alton Pink Wonder 
‘ Ali) ~ ‘\, Anna Eberius 


| Purple Glory 
PAV Byron L. Smith Pythia 
| Dr. Elkins Prince of Wales 
Evelyn Kirtland Richard Diener 
( Fairfield Rose Ash 
Golden Measure Searlano 
Herada Sweet Lavender 
\ Le Marechal Foch Taro 
\ J Mrs. H. E. Bothin White Giant 
Value $6.50—Special for February $4.75 Prepaid 


These are blooming-sized bulbs, guaranteed true to name, and 
from the finest stock we have ever raised; the stock which a 
prominent Gladiolus grower said he ‘‘wished he could offer the 
public.” 

Our retail list includes the best Gladioli and Irises at prices 
that are consistent with quality. Write for it. 

THE MADDOX BULB GARDENS 
Sacramento, California 


| 











Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. (Copyright 1926 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 








PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price :— 


One Year, $2:00; 


Three Years, $4.50; 


Five Years, $6.00; 


Single Copy, 20c. 
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some of My Wistaria Wanderings 


HERE is a trailing vine classed 
as a hardy shrub that can with- 
stand much hardship even in 
large cities. It revels in a heavy 
soil, and will endure a wet location or 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


Trellis, arbor, pergola, tree, door- 
way; each seems ideally clothed in 
the drooping panicles of blue or white, 
purple, mauve; and very rarely pink. 
All this in our everyday gardens; but 








Less well known is our American 
Wistaria (speciosa). This is a 
smaller vine, generally growing about 
thirty-five feet, and while the flowers, 
too, are smaller, they are even more 














Wisteria seems to lend its charm particularly to porches and entrances 
(Home of Mrs. R. C. Turner, Seattle) 


seaside exposure. It grows happily 
upon both the sunny and the shady 
side of a porch. It will cover dead 
trees or mount a telephone pole, and 
clambers on, well over a hundred feet. 
It endures neglect, but responds to 
care. And with all these good qual- 
ities it has not forgotten the esthetic, 
for it is lavish in its display of bloom; 
makes exquisite cut flowers; is deli- 
cately fragrant: And I do not believe 
there ever grew a vine so beautiful in 
flower, the very epitome of grace. 
This vine of the heart’s desire is the 
Wistaria. 


is it possible to picture a Japanese 
garden devoid of Wistaria? 

While we are much more familiar 
with the Chinese variety, there are 
several others in cultivation that are 
very much worth while. The Japanese 
(Wistaria multijuga) is probably the 
next best known. It has the draw- 
back of not opening all its florets at 
one time, though the pale mauve 
racemes are from three to four feet 
long. There is also a white flowered 
variety, and while generally less satis- 
factory than the Chinese, it blooms 
two or three weeks later. 





beautiful than are either the Chinese 
or Japanese types, the wings of each 
small pea-like floret expanding until 
they meet those of the next floret, 
forming a light blue pyramid toned 
by the deeper blue of the standards. 
The July flowers are followed by long 
seed pods. The white variety also 
blooms in July. But the finest of this 
species is the variety magnifica, a lilac 
with a yellow center, and reaching its 
best about the middle of June. This 
is a sun-loving variety. 

Then there is that very dwarf, short 
clustered species, Wistaria brachy- 
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Graceful panicles of fragrant Rene? . — . Ww 
bloom add charm to any doorway Wisteria on a rustic pergola at a country home g) 


(Home of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Phillips, Seattle) (Summer home of Mr. and Mrs. O. P. it 


Anderson, Bainbridge Island, Wash.) i 





botrys. This does not attain more 
than six feet, and grows well in a 
sunny location as a headed-in stand- 
ard. This is the one that is used in 
the Winter for forcing in the house. 
There is a white variety and also a 
very good red (rubra). 


There are several varieties of the 
Chinese, one with variegated foliage 
that has not proved generally satis- 
factory; the white variety identical 
with the type; and two double vari- 
eties, the blue, W. chinensis flore- 
pleno, and the white, W. chinensis alba 
plena. These two latter have proved 
equally hardy and just as free flower- 
ing as the type. As this species will 
often bear a second bloom in August, 
beside the May bloom, the outdoor 
season can be stretched over four 
months. 


the vine is not unfastened from its 
support until the roots are clear, and 
the shoots are then tied together, it is 
much more easily handled. 


There is the same difference of 
opinion about fall and spring planting 
as there is among other plants. I 
believe the whole question really arises 
from climatic variations. In the New 
England states I would without ques- 
tion set out in the Spring, just as I 
would without question plant in the 
Fall south of Philadelphia or on the 
Pacific Slope. The range of climate 
between is debatable and each gardener 
will have to follow his own pet theory. 
However, if fall planting is used and 
there is any question in the gardener’s 
mind, the shoots may all be tied to- 
gether and left on the ground instead 
of being fastened up. To be doubly 


feet and well enriched. Manure seems fi 


much better than commercial ferti- 
lizers for this purpose as it is more 
lasting; it collects and stores so much 
moisture that it encourages root ac- 
tion, and also there is very little dan- 
ger of causing any injury by an over- 
dose. Some commercial fertilizer may 
be used with it when the soil is very 
heavy. Bone meal is my old standby 
in the garden. I may overdo it or 
attribute results to it for which it is 
not responsible, but I dig it in around 
the base as the season advances. The 
soil should be deeply and frequently 
cultivated. A digging fork is the best 
tool for this, and a little care should 
be exercised around the stem. A 
good mulch of manure in the Fall to 
be later turned under in the Spring 


certain in a bitter Winter they may will keep the vine from running down. 


i N PLANTING the Wistaria it is 


other support as possible for heavy 
snows are likely to pull the vine down, 
and it sometimes has a tendency to 
sag as age comes on, if it is too far 
removed from its support, though it 
bears up better than most vines. 


For best results the soil should be 
trenched to a depth of at least three 


Full sunshine is not necessary, but 
there must be enough to ripen the 
wood, and light is of course imperative 
for good flowers. Avoid cold spots 
where very late frosts strike because 
the buds begin to swell very early in 
the Spring and a single late frost 
could kill the fiower buds for the sea- 


“thing” had quite evidently pined for 
home and set out for China. In a case 
of this kind, cut the root clean and 
place a little sharp sand around the 
cut in resetting to help in the develop- 
ment of new growth. The plant 
should be pruned well back, at least a 
third of the top being removed. If 


Hi i be covered with five or six inches of Where it has already begun to de- 
A : well * ee ye it | ge _ soil. teriorate, the soil should be trenched 
i ew roots, an a ese few strike : for a new planting, though care 
I . Except in the case of grafted stock, 45 p g, g a 
hi deep. For this reason older plants wma plants should be set a little should be used not to actually strike 
i are difficult to move. I heard one con- deeper than originally, in order to in- 4 root. Give a semi-annual applica- 
| a a — ge duce suckers from the roots. It is tion of good fertilizer and clean cul- 
i after digging down six feet in a vai . ” times. 
1 hank at the ont of the vent, that He well to plant as close to the trellis or ture at all times 
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A Prize Poem 
Natalia Crane, the famous prodigy 
* child poet, was a judge in a contest 
rae for child poets, conducted by the 
a Daily Mirror of New York, and she 
4 awarded second prize to the only girl 
r who was awarded a prize in the con- 
test, Gretchen Klump, formerly of my 
| neighboring city of Watertown, and 
as the poem is decidedly within the 
| natural scope of THE FLOWER GROWER 
| we are pleased to print it herewith. 
Natalia Crane gives Gretchen credit 
for choosing “sweetness of subject” 
and “sticking to her theme.” The 
poem is as follows: 
DANDELIONS 
The Dandelions have beauty, 
Yet simple they may be, 
So many people scorn them 
Yet why I cannot see. 
i are a — yellow, 
SSS The same shade as the sun, 
Here the long panicles of lavender bloom seem to It makes the fields so merry 
have buried the house. An unusually rich display In which one loves to run. 
(Home of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, Seattle) One often takes their stems and 
Makes necklaces and rings, 
son. Where necessary to protect them = seeds germinate in an ordinary seed — ce -—_ things. 
on a northern exposure, cheesecloth wor — this is rather a slow 
or even sheets prove very satisfactory. method. Later, in the Summer days, 
: : The Dandelions turn white, 
ee more important point in the In contrast with the Sag oy oor And when the wind doth blow them, 
matter of cultivation is the-item of acter of most pot plants, the grea They flutter out of sight. 
water. It is when the vine is in drooping purple flower clusters of the 
growth, not when it is in flower, that bt: Agar used in hes: a _ 
it needs its greatest supply of water. ed with entrancing charm. Unlike 
The time rower ate no ia watch Other forced plants, it should not be Propagation 
in this case is just after it has finished Set out the Summer before, because it 
ms flowering, and this watering should is impossible then to get its long thick The great secret of success in the 
ti- be a thorough soaking, a matter of Yoots into a pot of practical size. For propagation by cuttings of a large num- 
ore hours this reason it is necessary to repot ber of our hardy trees and shrubs is the 
? during the Summer as occasion de-_ selection of suitable cuttings, and_in- 
ch In pruning, it should be remembered mands. The food supply must not be ‘erting them very firmly in sandy soil as 
7 that it is the short stumpy spurs that neglected as this is when the winter — as neat a goa - ———— 
an- roduce the flowers. Those thin wiry bloom is prepared. of the current year's growth. In many 
er- oa shoots that are gradually ac- Prep cases well-ripened shoots only are 
ay quizes do not bear flowers, conse- A night temperature of fifty-five de- needed; sometimes “4 a — we — 
ry quently the vine should be pruned back grees is very good. The plants should ree gpoee © with cage Bess - Mtge sn 
ithi th s of the be sprayed three or four times a day U% / Consider eariiness an how 
by to within two or three eye f ae fret k. Thi be cuttings firm in the soil are equally im 
or flowers immediately after they fall. for the first week. This may ° portant factors. I have had such unex- 
is One good shoot should be kept coming gradually reduced until at the time o pected sucgess with so many hard-wooded 
nd on each season, and one of the oldest flowering it is entirely discontinued. subjects by inserting cuttings at about 
he can be entirely removed to make room Very little pruning is needed, just a this time, that I am inclined to think 
for it. Where height is wished, one shortening of the thin straggling that there is only quite a small propor- 
ly of these shoots may be allowed to shoots. If given the proper condi- tion of them which will not respond to 
st reach the desired point and then tions, they will flower in from six to the treatment, provided always that the 
Id . d. that is. the t li d and eight weeks. Afterwards, a two wood is in suitable condition. This may 
A purred, that is, the top clipped a years’ rest is necessary and it will not always be easy to determine, but 
to the laterals cut close to the — stem. tak number of plants forced in Usually just before, or at the fall of the 
The American variety magnifica, how- Pla P leaf, it appears to be most suitable, and 
1g ever, should be pruned in early Spring regular rte to supply flowers one can work for safety by inserting two 
a. instead of later every Winter. The usual method isto <a) batches at intervals of about 
e- 7 buy a dozen or so small Wistaria fifteen days. 
2d Propagation 18 generally made by brachybotrys and to keep them potted W. AuTON, (In Gardeners’ Chronicle,— 
re layering, that is, pegging down a low until they are large enough to force. Engiish) . 
ce branch and covering it with sand at cated 
“4 a place where there is at least one bud. Now a Wistaria will grow and 
l- It is possible to raise it both from seed bloom, often exquisitely, without all ae Gu : 
and from cuttings. Plunge the cut- the things I have mentioned. I know The Combination Gladiolus Bulb 
- ting into sand for about two-thirds of some wonderfully radiant vines that and Subscription Offer, as outlined on 
it its length, and be sure to keep it thor- I do not believe have met the pruning page II, is worthy of careful atten- 
e oughly watered and somewhat shel- shears for years. I have mentioned tion; and it should be noted that the 
e tered from too much sun. Personally the conditions that will draw forth an great light pink Gladiolus, Le Mare- 
8 I like an eight or ten inch cutting extra exertion upon the vine’s part; chal Foch, is available to those who 
e taken in June and kept in water for but as I stated in the beginning, the prefer a named variety to the mixture 
n a day or two. I do not know that Wistaria will withstand: much hard- or collection; and that a collection of 
t there is authority for this, but Ihave ship and prove a satisfactory vine Irises are available to those who pre- 


found it successful. I have also had 


in many situations. 


fer the Iris to the Gladiolus. 
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Editorial Notes 


‘THE following from the Washing- 

ton Herald is intensely interesting, 
throwing light as it does on the 
longevity of life in some kinds of 
seeds. ‘Love blossoms bred from an- 
cient Lotus seeds many centuries ago 
and revived by a modern method by 
John Hopkins scientists in the Plant 
Physiology Department are expected 
to be borne by the mature plant, ac- 
cording to members of the department. 

“Two years ago the seeds were 
brought to John Hopkins by Doctor 
Irchiro Ohga, head of the Department 
of Botany at the Imperial University, 
Tokyo. 

“The seeds were discovered by Doc- 
tor Ohga in the Gobi desert, Man- 
churia.” 


How many of our readers have ever 
raised the Chinese Lantern plant to 
supply a most appropriate center piece 
for the dinner table on Christmas 
Day and all through the holiday. sea- 
son when red and green are the ap- 
proved colors? In the Spring of 1924 
we had a small root given to us. For 


want of a good vacant spot it was set 


too close to other things which grew 
up and rather overshadowed the Lan- 
tern plant. During the past Summer 
it grew, however, blossomed and pro- 
duced its lantern-like seed-pods, which, 
when fully matured, became a bril- 
liant orange-red. The blossoms are 
inconspicuous, small and white, but 
the seed pods or lanterns are very 
showy and best of all can be gathered 
and saved for winter use. The leaves 
of course wither and come off but a 
few sprigs of evergreen give a holiday 
look and make a pretty setting for the 
red lanterns. 

For best results the plant should be 
set in an open sunny spot. 
such conditions several pods develop 
on one stem. In our garden, partly 
for want of a better place and partly 
through ignorance of its nature, it 


Under — 


was not well located and only one pod 
developed on each stem. In the Spring 
the plant, which is a perennial, will be 
moved to a better place. 


We notice that florists have dis- 
covered the attractiveness of Sea 
Lavender arranged with Strawflowers. 
We used it last year when the florists 
were using artificial greens for the 
purpose. This season several of the 
florists are displaying the much more 
graceful combination of Sea Lavender 
and Strawflowers. 


Garden Clubs are springing up like 
the proverbial mushrooms in all parts 
of the land. They are an encour- 
aging sign in this day of the so-much- 
heralded “crime wave.” People who 
are busy raising flowers have no spare 
time for mischief and their thoughts 
are filled with lovelier things. Of 
course many will hasten to say “But 
gardeners are not the people who pro- 
duce crime waves.” That is true and 
the more gardens and amateur gar- 
deners there are, the more wholesome 
atmosphere of thought will be pro- 
duced and disseminated throughout 
the nation, helping to counteract some 
of the bad. 

This is also an age of uniting forces. 
Clubs and organizations of all vari- 
eties join together into leagues or 
federations. The Garden Clubs of 
New York State have done the same, 
and The New York State Federation 
of Garden Clubs is now a well or- 
ganized body with a program of far- 
reaching value to both state and 
nation. 

We are very, very glad to have an 
article next month from the president 
of the New York Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs telling about the organiza- 
tion. 

Other states are also forming feder- 
ations and probably in time all will 
combine into a national organization. 
Then, who knows, an “International” 
may be forthcoming. That has been 
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the final goal in many clubs; why not 
with garden clubs? 


While reading a book of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s we came across the 
following; “And, surely, of all smells 
in the world the smell of many trees is 
the sweetest and most satisfying.” 
No matter how cold and stormy the 
day, this thought of his brings to 
mind many memories of delightful 
trips to various patches of woods, 
some large, others small, but all pos- 
sessing that delightful “woodsy smell” 
one loves so well. 





Useful Hints for February 


to short, stormy, little month 
doesn’t seem much like a “garden 
month” in Central New York, but the 
amateur gardener need not be entirely 
without thought of his hobby, as cata- 
logues galore will put in an appear- 
ance during the month. I would be 
willing to wager that each and every 
amateur will spend hours pouring over 
them and wishing he had money to in- 
vest in at least two-thirds of the won- 
derful flowers and vegetables described 
therein, and it is an equally sure bet 
that most of the said amateurs will 
finally order many more seeds than 
their gardens can possibly hold. There 
may be room for the seeds, but not 
for the mature plants produced from 
them. The dollars wasted this way 
would make quite a creditable thrift 
account. 


This is perhaps the best month to 
make out and mail orders for seeds. 
Early orders receive first attention, 
and are not liable to bring the re- 
sponse “all sold out,” when it is too 
late to order elsewhere. Then if one 
cares for “the other fellow,” it would 
be a kindness to the dealers. They 
could fill their orders at reasonable 
speed instead of rushing like mad at 
the last moment. 


The latter part of the month is none 
too early to start some kinds of seeds 
in the house. Those that germinate 
slowly, like Parsley for instance, must 
get an early start. But unless house 
conditions are favorable, and there is 
plenty of time to care for the seed- 
lings, planting indoors is not advis- 
able. 

If possible, the kitchen is the best 
place for plants as the air is much 
more moist, but unfortunately every- 
one doesn’t possess a big sunny 
kitchen. They are almost a thing of 
the past in city houses. 


Then there are the winter birds to 
be looked after. It does not take much 
time, but frequent thought, especially 
after heavy snow storms, or worse 
still, ice storms which coat all of the 
trees, bushes and weeds with an im- 
penetrable covering. Under these con- 
ditions all natural food supply is cut 
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off, and starvation is sure to result, 
unless kind friends come to the rescue. 


When thinking over what to plant 
in the Spring why not decide on some 
Montbretias? They are very pretty 
put are seldom seen. They are de- 
scribed as easy of culture and most 
satisfactory, but the bulbs must be 
taken up in this climate, the same as 
Gladiolus bulbs. One catalogue says, 
“Three inches deep in any good gar- 
den soil,” “bloom profusely from mid- 
summer until late fall.” 


Just keep remembering that in spite 
of all sorts of present disagreeable 
weather, Spring is only a few weeks 
away. When out-of-door conditions 
are not inviting, get spring sewing 
finished up and other work as far as 
possible, for April and May will be 
here soon and catch you loaded up 
with indoor tasks when the garden be- 
gins to call and you long to be out 
there, digging. 


Birds in England Driven 
to Eat Holly Berries 


This bit of information is dated 
London, Dec. 18, (Associated Press). 
Birds in England are experiencing one 
of the hardest Winters in years, and 
are responsible for the fact that Holly 
is arriving on the Christmas market 
shorn of its berries. Owing to the 
severe weather the Birds began to 
eat all available berries a month ago. 
Much of the Mistletoe is also reaching 
the market without berries owing to 
vegetable diseases. 


Dealers are trying to work out a plan 
for supplying artificial berries, so that 
Christmas customers will not be dis- 
appointed. 


Holly berries are rather hard, with 
little pulp and probably they are not 
very appetizing except under condi- 
tions such as those described in the 
article above. (M. P. T.) 





A Garden Pond 


BY FRANCES HORROCKS 


Edward Brown come to my 
mind: 
“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot—” 

A lovesome thing is my garden for 
it is beautiful even in this last week 
of November. The Christmas Roses 
were never more wonderful and the 
fall Crocus which I planted a few 
weeks ago are in full bloom around 
the Bird Bath. 


My garden has always boasted a 
“Rose Plot” and the Wild-flower Gar- 
den might be called a “Ferned Grot” 
but not until this year have I had a 
“Fringed Pool.” 


A Pool makes such an absorbingly 
interesting addition to a garden that 
I would advise every gardener to have 
one. There are many things to be 
considered and first comes the con- 
struction of The Pond. Mine is of 
concrete and lies at the end of my 
central garden path. It is about five 
feet across and is thirty inches deep. 


There must be flowers bordering 
The Pond as well as growing in it. I 
first tried Forget-me-nots, and they 
were delightful for the few weeks that 
they were in bloom. After they were 
gone I planted different perennials 
around the border. These were not 


Tis often quoted lines of Thomas 


entirely satisfactory and next year 
I shall have some free-flowering an- 
nual to follow the Forget-me-nots. 


In my pond I had three Lilies 
planted in tubs with specially pre- 
pared soil and cow manure. Of these, 
only two lived and the other I later 
replaced with a Nelumbium Specio- 
sum, the Sacred Lotus of the Nile, 
said to grow well under almost all 
conditions. It sent out one or two 
sickly leaves for me and was seen no 
more. The other two Lilies grew 
beautifully, although only one of them 
bloomed. 


Next year I shall discard the tubs 
and plant the Lilies in earth in the 
bottom of The Pond. My next-door 
neighbor tried this with great suc- 
cess, having bloom practically all last 
Summer, the second year of her Pond. 


I tried several kinds of small float- 
ing plants and these thrived almost 
too well, completely covering the sur- 
face of the pond. Salvinia Braziliensis 
and Ludwigia Mulerttii were the most 
rampant growers;—I was obliged to 
take them out by handfuls and throw 
them away. 


On a trip to Lake Ontario we found 
Pickerel Weed in bloom. A plant was 
dug up with an oar, brought home, 
and planted in The Pond. It blos- 
somed for several weeks and was very 
attractive with its blue flowers and 
arrow-shaped leaves. 


My neighbor gave me two plants of 
Water Hyacinths from her Pond. 
These increased to eight or ten and 
in the Fall I had four spikes of 
lavender-pink flo--ers. Oddly enough, 
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my neighbor’s Water Hyacinths did 
not bloom at all. 


HERE were other forms of lite 
besides that of the plants in The 

Pond, and these added an interest al- 
most greater than the flowers them- 
selves. As soon as water was put in 
The Pond strange visitors began to ar- 
rive. The “Water Striders,”’ often 
erroneously called “Water Spiders,” 
came almost at once and remained 
all Summer. Sometimes there would 
be but one or two, sometimes a dozen 
or more. Before any Fish were put 
in The Pond the unwelcome “Wig- 
glers” appeared—the larvae of the 
Mosquito. Other undesirable insects 
are the “Water Boatmen” and the 
“Back Swimmers.” These are preda- 
tory in their habits, often attacking 
the Fish. Water Snails will usually 
come to a pond and these are indis- 
pensable as they keep the sides clean 
and free from scum. When I 
bought my Gold Fish I also bought 
some African Snails which have mot- 
tled shells. They are still flourishing 
in my Aquarium in the sleeping porch. 

Gold Fish add much to the beauty 
of a Pond besides keeping it free from 
the Mosquito larvae. It was the wrong 
season to buy Gold Fish when my 
Pond was built so at first I put in 
Pollywogs and Minnows. The little 
Pollywogs all turned to Toads and 
hopped away, but seven of the Min- 
nows are still alive and thriving in 
the indoor Aquarium. I have also 
seven Gold Fish in the same Winter 
Quarters and have hopes that they 
will survive to enjoy outdoor life next 
Summer. Gold Fish should be kept 
in a cool place and fed but little. With 
a well-balanced Aquarium containing 
Water Plants and Snails as well as 
Fish the water need never be changed. 
Sometimes the easiest way is the best 
way. 

My Pond is now drained and filled 
with leaves for the Winter. The Lilies 
and Pickerel Weed are planted in soil 
at the bottom. If they do not survive 
the Winter they can be replaced in the 
Spring. 

Water Gardening, even on the 
smallest scale, affords so many oppor- 
tunities for experimenting with ma- 
terial so different from that usually 
supplied within the limits of a city 
yard that a Pond becomes a wonderful 
adventure. It adds new attraction to 
any Garden and increases the beauty 
to which it becomes related. It is 
to be doubted if any other feature of 
a well-appointed Garden can compare 
with a “Fringed Pool” as an unfail- 
ing source of entertainment. 





An article on “The Organization 
and purpose of Garden Clubs,” which 
belongs to the Utica Garden Club de- 
partment, has necessarily been omitted 
this month, owing to large amount of 
advertising which has come in rather 
late, and willbe printed in the March 
number. This article is written by 
Mrs. John W. Paris, who has had long 
experience in this work. 
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Seasonable Work in the Garden for February 


seedlings of very early vege- 
tables or flowers. 

Many things that usually take 
two years to flower from seed, can be 
flowered this Summer by sowing now 
under glass. You can sow many per- 
ennials now, and they will flower dur- 
ing the Summer. 

Such things as Delphinium, Aqui- 
legia, Chrysanthemum, Pansy, Geum, 
Hollyhock, Lupine, Iceland Poppy, and 
Phlox, all flower first year from seed 
sown this month. 

Rhubarb, Asparagus, Early Celery, 
Early Tomatoes, Egg Plants, and 
Pepper should all be sown this month. 


A hotbed is a mass of fresh, warm 
manure, which is made into a bed, 
about two feet thick, and is well 
packed by trampling, as it is made up. 

A wooden frame is placed on top, 
which supports a glass sash, and ma- 
nure is placed all around the sides as 
shown in the diagram at 3 and 4. Six 
inches of good soil is placed in the 
frame, over the manure, to grow the 
plants, and this is afterwards watered 
with scalding water to destroy any 
weec seeds. 

Seed is sown three days after mak- 
ing up the bed; very small, choice 


BOUT the middle of this month 
A hotbeds are made up to start 





BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


seed in boxes or flats, with holes in 
the bottom for drainage. Soil for 
filling the boxes is first sifted, and the 
rough part placed in first, then the 
fine soil over it, to make drainage. 
The soil is leveled with a flat piece of 
wood, watered, and the seed sown. 
For very choice seed, it is best to 
place the box in the hotbed for a few 
days, so that the soil gets warmed 
up before sowing. Tepid water is al- 
ways used for plants in the hotbed, 
about same temperature as the frame. 


HERE are all kinds of substitutes 

for proper hotbed sashes. Some- 
times cheesecloth sashes are used, but 
the first week in March is early 
enough for these. 

For starting a few seeds, glass 
bowls are very useful, if you have no 
proper “cloches,” or even preserving 
jars. To use these you make up a bed 
of manure about one foot thick, spread 
three inches of soil on top, then sow 
your seed and water it; afterwards 
covering with the glass bowl. No. I 
in diagram shows some simple con- 
trivances for starting early seeds, or 
for rooting cuttings. A is a preserv- 
ing Jar; B an old bottle, cut in two 
parts by tying a piece of string, 
dipped in coal oil, around where the 
cut is to be made, C, and then setting 
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it alight. When this has burned away 
dip the bottle in water, and it wil] } 
cut into two parts, which can be 
for placing over seedlings, or fy 
rooting cuttings. 

D is a glass bowl; E a “clock 
made with wax paper, supported wif 
three sticks, as at N. The wax pape 
is twisted around the sticks in for 
of a cone, and pasted down. 

Another simple protector is sho 
at J. This is a cardboard box, coverg 
with wax paper, which is laid oye 
strong thread to support it. 


A coop way to root Rose cutting 
or other flowering shrubs, j 


shown at 3. Cuttings are made about 
six inches long, from the young wood 
trimmed off below a joint, then tig 
in bundles, and covered with Mog 
A large bottle, the bottom of which hy 


been removed, as at C, is placed ove 


the cuttings, and plunged deep jj 
warm manure, where the cuttings som 


fill the Moss with roots. Water j 


given by removing the cork from th 


bottle. 


Another way is to half fill a bottle 
with wet sand, then place the cutting# 


inside, as at G. 


A good frame, that is very easil 


made, is shown at 2. Two ends a 


made as at 4, with little strips of 
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or the glass to rest upon. These 
my ed together with 2” strips cut 
from tongued and grooved _lumber, 
into which a sheet of glass is fitted, 
and with a strip of wood on top, which 
also serves as a handle for carrying 


the frame around. 







| ‘ Fuchsias and Geraniums which have 
He peen stored in the cellar all Winter 
~ should be started again this month, 


and the young tips used as cuttings 6. 
Fuchsia cuttings are made as at M, 
and can be rooted in pans of sandy 
soil, in the window Garden, or in 
the hotbed. 


F YOUR Rubber Plant has grown 
es tall, you can layer it now, and 
secure a new plant. This is how it is 
done: 

Make two cuts, as at K, and place 
small pieces of wood in them, to keep 
them open. Then tie Moss around, 
and keep it moist till roots form; 
when the top is cut away and placed 
in a separate pot. 

Another way is to make a layering 
pot, from an old lard pail, by cutting 
it in two, as at L, with a hole in the 
bottom to fit around the stem of the 


with some Moss in bottom, then filled 
with soil. 

® When the tin is filled with roots, 
hott the top of the plant is cut away be- 








tting¥™ jow the tin and placed in a separate 
. pot. 

easly 

Is are 

PS OM Yellow Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) 


NE or more of the several species 
and varieties of Hemerocallis or, 
as they are popularly known, Yellow 
Day Lilies, have always been included 
in all lists and choice collections of 
hardy perennial plants; and when well 
grown and cared for, are most desir- 
able for the mixed flower bed or 
border, as their tall, graceful, grass- 
like foliage is really attractive, and 
the charming lily-like flowers are pro- 
duced in the greatest profusion on 
leafless smooth stalks during the 
months of May, June and July. These 
i flower stalks bear several flowers that 
have the shape of a Trumpet Lily and 
are most delightfully fragrant. In 
cultivation the plants form a cluster 
or mass from which the flower stems 
or stalks arise to the height of two 
to four feet, according to the variety 
and conditions under which the plants 
are grown. 


One of the best and most desirable 
varieties is Hemerocallis flava, the 
old-fashioned Day or Lemon Lily, that 
produces its sweet-scented clear-yel- 
low flowers so freely during the month 
of June. To enable it to properly 
develop itself it should be given a very 
deep, well-enriched soil, and an open 
sunny situation; and if the opportun- 
ity offers, copious supplies of water 
during its season of bloom. A good 
mulch of some coarse littery manure 
18 very desirable during the winter 
months, and in the early Spring let 
some well rotted manure be carefully 








plant. This is placed around the stem 
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dug in as near to the plants as pos- 
sible. 

In the April 1923 issue of “Better 
Plants,” B. H. Farr, in an article on 
the Golden Lily says: 

“As its name implies, the life of each 
flower is but a day. All day its golden 
trumpet absorbs the sunshine and ex- 
hales its fragrance, and with the setting 
sun it closes its petals and dies, having 
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fulfilled its mission in life. But as 
there are many buds on each stem, there 
is always a new lily each morning to 
take the place of the fallen one. If the 
stems are cut and placed in water, the 
buds will open nearly in the same way. 
With good reason this Hemerocallis is 
always included in any good list of 
twelve best perennials.” 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





Root Cuttings this Month 


in Greenhouse and Hotbed 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HIS is best month of the year for 
rooting cuttings in «the green- 
house, as all plants are growing 
rapidly, and the young wood ‘makes 
cuttings that root quickly. The me- 
dium used is wet, clean sand, in a 
propagating case; or on part of the 
plant benches, used for this purpose. 
A box placed over the hot water pipes, 
and covered with a sheet of glass, is 
a good substitute for a proper frame. 
Cuttings from many hardy plants 
can also be rooted now. The way to 
make cuttings of different plants, is 
shown in the diagram. A, -Petunia 
cutting; B, Clematis; C, Genista; D, 
Fuchsia; E, Root cutting of Anchusa; 
F, G, and R, Geranium cuttings; H, 
Cyperus; I, Lobelia; R, Rose; J, 
Hypericum; K, Rubber Plant; L, 
Azalea; M, Streptocarpus, leaf cut- 
ting; N, heel cutting of Cupressus; 
P, Pentstemon. 

Very small cuttings are best tied 
to tooth picks, Q, to hold them upright 
in the sand. 

Many plants will root from leaf cut- 
tings now. Begonias, Gloxinias, 


Streptocarpus, Geraniums, Lobelia, 
Rubber Plants, all root easily from 
leaves. 


Buds of many plants can be rooted, 
O. Draceanas, Roses, Hollyhocks, and 
Grape vines, can all be propagated 
from buds. 


A good way to root Roses is to tie 
them in bundles of Moss, R, and place 
them on the greenhouse bench, be- 
tween other plants, where they can 
be syringed every day. Treated this 
way they soon fill the Moss with roots, 
and can be potted up, then planted 
outside in May. 


A good way to root Rose cuttings 
if you have no greenhouse, is to half 
fill a large bottle with wet sand; then 
set the cuttings in this, T; and place 
the bottle in a heap of warm manure, 
where they soon root. ; 


To root cuttings in the window gar- 
den now; fill pots or pans with clean 
sand; set in the cuttings; and cover 
with a glass bowl, S. Two different 
ways of filling pots and pans for cut- 
tings are shown in the diagram. 





aA A PROPAGAT- 
“ING FRAME FOR 
ROOTING CUTTINGS, OVER 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


Are Flower Shows ‘‘a Mess’’? 


T IS always well to look facts in the face and not 

try to dodge them, and while most people praise 

the flower shows, and it is, indeed, quite the 
fashion to do so, there is so much in the way they 
are conducted that is easily subject to criticism, that 
the Editor cannot refrain from offering his plaint. 


The average visitor at the flower show, above all 
things, when he sees flowers, wants to know not only 
that they are Dahlias, or Irises, or Gladioli, or Roses, 
or some other general class of flowers, but he wants 
to know the individual and particular name of the 
varieties which impress him. This being the case, 
it stands without argument that varieties which are 
entered in a flower show for prizes, should, with few 
exceptions, all be labeled plainly with the name of the 
variety. When names are not given, or are so poorly 
written that they cannot well be read, the main pur- 
pose for which the flower show is held is not carried 
out. Flower shows are not only to create an interest 
in flowers, but to teach people the comparative value 
of improved varieties. 

Flower shows in general are conducted by those 
who are interested in special flowers and when the 
show fails to tell visitors the individual names of 
varieties, it falls far short of its purpose and there 
is.a great loss of effort expended in putting on the 
show. 


ANP the Editor might go further and suggest that 

instead of placing slips of paper or cards some- 
where in proximity or near to the flowers that they 
should be actually tied onto the flowers so there is no 
possibility of their getting misplaced or lost. A com- 
mon way is to write the name of the variety on a 
card and stick it under the vase, and if the vase is 
moved the variety name is, therefore, lost or, even 
worse, it may be applied to the wrong vase, and thus 
lead to error on the part of visitor. 

There are several labels which are suitable, either 
of wood or card or paper, and any of these when 
used should be attached to the flower and not simply 
placed near it. 

And, deplorable as it may seem, the flower shows 
are not improving from year to year in respect to 
classifying and labeling. Indeed, at one show which 
the Editor attended during the past season, absence 
of suitable classes and labels was so conspicuous that 
nearly everyone noted the fact and was displeased, 
dissatisfied, and disgusted in proportion. 

As a matter of fact, the average flower show, as 
conducted, is, as one trenchant, not to say sarcastic, 
perscn remarked, “little less than a mess.” Mess 
is the right appellation. And flowers, (even though 
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beautiful in themselves, and available in great quap, 
tities,) when jumbled together without order or 
labeling classification, sequence, or thought of artistic 
arrangement, the word “mess” is just about ag ex. 
pressive as any word that can be used. — 


But the Editor wants to apologize for his criticigy 

by explaining that it is easier to criticise than it 
is to improve, and as he has had ten or fifteen year 
experience at the flower shows he knows how difficy} 
it is to get things properly arranged and he knows 
how difficult it is to find a show manager who can anq 
will look after the details of the show in the way they 
should be looked after. 


And the Editor could go on and expatiate fo, 
several pages at least, on points which could be im. 
proved, and offer definite suggestions for improve. 
ment, but, as the saying goes, “What’s the use” 
Indeed, what is the use? Anyone who offers sugges. 
tions, even though based on long years of experience, 
usually gets blank silence in reply, and this is no mere 
claim, it is a statement of fact which has been demon. 
strated by long experience. 

Apparently those who conduct flower shows are 
mostly not so much interested in staging a show as 
it should be staged, as they are in making a big show 
of flowers. But then, few people strive seriously 
toward perfection, they are generally satisfied to 
simply “get along.” 

MADISON COOPER 








Plain Truths to the Aged 


RIDWELL is not afraid to “talk right out in 
meetin’” and tell people past middle age just 
“where they get off at.”” And they surely need it. 
But it is probable that there are a few who will not 
listen to what he has to say, or heed it if they do 
listen. But this Editor hopes that the great bulk of 
FLOWER GROWER readers who have passed the half 
century mark will not only read what Bridwell has 
to say about old age and its salvation, but will take it 
much to heart and, what is still more important, take 
some action on the suggestions offered. 

But the pity of it! The pity of it that the young 
cannot absorb the idea that one day they will be old, 
and plan to govern themselves accordingly. Bridwell 
says that the young are actuated by instinct and emo- 
tion, and the aged by experience. The young will not 
accept the experience of the aged as a guide and must 
collect their own experience, and in the meantime 
they grow old. If the young could only be started in 
the right direction, so that the experience of the older 
ones could guide them, and if they could grasp the 
fundamentals of life early in their experience, what 
a wonderful and grand improvement would result 
throughout the world. As it is, the most active and 
productive years of mankind are expended almost 
wholly in acquiring an experience. After the expe 
rience is acquired, advancing age brings a lack of ac- 
tivity and enthusiasm and accomplishment is there 
fore but a fraction of what it should be. 


And the Editor will point out the basic funda- 
mental of life, as he sees it:--We come into this world 
from whence we know not; and we go out of the 
world into an unknown sphere; but our reasoning, 
our instinct, and all we are able to sense in any way, 
tells us that we are here to acquire experiences which 
will be an assistance and a guide to us in that future 
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sphere of activity. This is perhaps rather crudely 
expressed, but if the essentials of this thought could 
be taught to the very young, so that they could use it 
as a measuring-stick with which to gauge all the 
things which present themselves for decision, would 
it not have a great influence for better things, here 
and hereafter? 

Sounds a bit like preaching, does it not? Well, 
call it preaching or call it what you will; it is just a 
simple-minded statement of fact, as the Editor sees it ; 
and he would not detract from Bridwell’s comprehen- 
sive conception of what life on earth consists of; but 
only wish it to amplify and emphasize it a bit. 


It is not only the aged who may cure the blues by 
taking up useful open-air activities, but the young 
can prevent some of the disappointments of life by 
‘interesting themselves, at an early age, in things 
which are really worth while. 

MADISON COOPER 





Can We Know the Unknowable? 


PLEASE note the article on another page, with two 
photographs, by W. T. Fogle, entitled “Teddy, the 
Cat Who Thinks.” 


Whether Brother Fogle will meet his “Teddy” in 
a coming life or not, may be open to question in the 
minds of some readers, but there may be many sur- 
prises along this line, on the part of those who give 
little thought to the subject. May it not be possible 
that the meeting in a future life between animals, 
which have been loved in this life by their human 
masters, will be on a basis of greater equality, espe- 
cially in case of such a highly developed individual 
animal as the remarkable cat told about by Brother 
Fogle? 

Some feel that any speculation or thought on such 
a subject is idle; and while the Editor will admit that 
thought on the part of some people about some 
things which are not understandable to our imperfect 
senses, would certainly be idle or worse; yet a bit of 
an excursion into the unknowable from time to time 
will hurt no one, if the feet are kept close to the 
bosom of Mother Earth. 


In short, if one has a predilection toward dis- 
covering the unknowable they should not restrain 
this trait but rather encourage it, if it can be done 
without getting away from the common things of 
life and the things which are really substantial. We 
should always maintain the balanced viewpoint and 
the sane perspective which I am fond of telling about, 
and not be carried away with things about which we 
know little. Put such things into your “trial 
grounds,” and accept them for consideration and 
study. 

MADISON COOPER 





Looking Forward and Backward 


WHEN the Editor looks back for twenty years or 
so and sees some of the tremendous blunders 
he has made, not to mention the times when he has 
made a “consummate ass” of himself, he wonders if, 
providing the fates are kind to him, twenty years 
hence he will look back and see as big blunders which 
he is perhaps now making at the age of fifty-eight 
years. 
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Rather personal and uninteresting is it not? But 
just apply the logic to your own case. Any person 
who cannot look back in his past life and see where 
grievous blunders have been made is either already 
fitted for an angelic life or he is indeed a “con- 
summate ass.” 


This brief lecture is to point out that the young 
person makes a heap of blunders and never knows 
it; and that the older ones, even though they are able 
to look back for a long period of years, and see their 
mistakes, are probably still making blunders. 


But don’t be discouraged, brothers and sisters, 
“everybody’s doin’ it!” So take heart, knowing that 
you are not alone, but in generous company. 


But the moral is that we should not be too sure 
of ourselves at any age, or at any period of our exist- 
ence and development. We are, (or should be,) al- 
ways students, and nothing more. 


MADISON COOPER 





Asleep 


In summer-time how fair it showed !— 
My garden by the village road, 

Where fiery stalks of blossoms glowed, 
And Roses softly blushed; 

With azure spires, and garlands white, 
Pale Heliotrope, the sun’s delight, 

And odors that perfumed the night 
Where’er the south wind rushed. 


There solemn purple Pansies stood, 

Gay Tulips red with floral blood, 

And wild things fresh from field and wood, 
Alive with dainty grace. 

Deep heavenly-blue bells of Columbine, 
The darkly mystic Passion-vine, 

And Clematis, that loves to twine, 
Bedecked that happy place. 


Beneath the strong unclouded blaze 

Of long and fervent summer days 

Their colors smote the passing gaze, 
And dazzled every eye. 

Their cups of scented honey-dew 
Charmed all the bees that o’er them flew, 
And butterflies of radiant hue 

Paused as they floated by. 


Now falls a cloud of sailing snow, 
The bitter winds of Winter blow, 
No blossom dares its cup to show— 
Earth folds them in her breast; 

A shroud of white, a virgin pall, 

Is slowly, softly, hiding all; 

In vain shall any sweet wind call 
To break their silent rest. 


My garden is a vanished dream, 

Dead in the waning moon’s cold beam, 
Clear icicles above it gleam; 

And yet—I know not how— 

My flowers will hear the dropping rain 
When Spring reneweth hill and plain, 
And then it shall be mine again; 


It is God’s garden now. 
(Author Unknown) 


96 Ge Frewer Grower 


The Old Songs 


USIC has always been associated with flowers and 
both with sentiment. Even the untamed 14-year-old 
hellion picks a flower for his school-mate sweetheart ‘and 
whistles or hums if she accepts it. But as he grows older 
and the cares and responsibilities of early maturity press 
in upon him he is liable to forget all about both, only to 
have a longing for them enter his thoughts in later iife 
when there is none to whom he can appeal for the words 
that go with the old melodies that stick in his memory. 
This is especially true of the old love ditties our 
mothers sang or hummed as they went about their house- 
work, often with unfocused eyes and thoughts far from 
their immediate surroundings. We paid little attention to 
them then, but now such fragments as we can remember 
have the magic power of renewing our youth, for the mo- 
ment, and we begin to long for them in their entirety. 


A short time ago I wrote to Mr. Cooper asking space 
to appeal to THE FLOWER GROWER’S readers for the words 
of such old songs as might be requested, and in which to 
print those that were contributed. Being too busy to give 
the matter his attention he has kindly turned it over to me 
with permission to start the ball rolling. 


Owing to the ‘already crowded state of THE FLOWER 
GROWER’S pages, and to the large amount of good material 
awaiting publication, it will be necessary to name a limit 
of one song to the issue, and for the same reason to bar 
the lengthy, historical ditties of the ‘Come-all-ye” type, 
confining ourselves to the old, sentimental songs, usually 
short, often silly, but inextricably intertwined with mem- 
ories of the halcyon days of youth and tempered with a 
belated understanding of those who sang them. 


On my own account I am very anxious to secure the 
words to two songs my mother sang and of which I can 
remember but two lines each. They were of the vintage 
of 1860 or thereabout. In one the first stanza begins with: 


“Sweet sunshine, sweet birds and sweet flowers 
Have lost all their charms for me now.” 


One stanza of the other ends with: 


“On the banks of a lonesome river, 
Ten thousand miles away.” 


To save unnecessary work for Mr. Cooper, address all 
requests and communications to me. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





Fall Weather of 1925 


GS TILL further reports from different sections of the 
country on the fall weather encountered during 
the harvesting and bulb digging season of 1925 in- 
dicate that from New England through to the Middle- 
west, it has been the most difficult and disagreeable 
season experienced in many years if, indeed, it is 
not altogether a complete record-breaker. But I 
think the worst report comes to me from White Bear 
Lake, Minnesota, near the Twin Cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, in the latter city of which the Editor 
made his home for about seventeen years. 

My friend at White Bear Lake reports that during 
July and August they had very little rain and crops 
stood still. Rains came early in September and 
things began to grow. Bulb digging commenced 
early and was on in full swing September 20th. 
Favorable weather would have finished the job in 
four to five weeks. Cold drizzling rains started 
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which seriously handicapped the work, so that op 
October Ist not a great deal of work had been age. 
complished. Good weather was looked for right 
along, but it did not come, and on October 6th they 
had the first snow, storm, accompanied by freezing 
weather, and the whole month of October was snow 
or rain, or freezing alternately. On the 25th of 
October it began to freeze early in the afternoon ang 
for an entire week the ground continued frozen, 
Temperature went as low as two above zero and 
frost penetrated eight to ten inches into the ground, 
The bulbs undug were, of course, frozen, and when 
the ground thawed the bulbs were found worthless, 


These conditions may perhaps have obtained jn 
other sections of the country, but they have not so far 
been reported. Surely it is unusual to have frost 
penetrate sufficiently deep into the ground in the’ 
month of October to freeze bulbs, even the latter part 
of the month, and nothing of that kind has ever been 
experienced here in Northern New York or perhaps 
anywhere else in the North Temperate Zone. 


- With the Pacific Northwest reporting the finest 
fall weather ever experienced for harvesting of crops, 
the contrast presented by the East and Middlewest 
is very remarkable. 


My White Bear Lake friend also reports that it 
was the driest Summer in the Twin Cities experi- 
enced in 88 years; but I am inclined to dispute that 
statement because of the fact that I was in Minnesota 
in 1893, the year of the World’s Fair in Chicago, and 
for three months in the hottest weather of Summer 
there was, as I remember it, only about an average of 
one inch of rainfall per month; and in the month 
of July, the hottest month of the year, there was only 
about half an inch. These figures are based on mem- 
ory, and it may not be accurate, but, anyway, that 
Summer in Minnesota will doubtless always be re- 
membered. 

MADISON COOPER 





And Now the Yammer 


They waft a sigh “from the Indus to the pole” because 
the young girls imitate the fathers and brothers in making 
themselves obnoxious by polluting the atmosphere in all 
places with tobacco smoke. I read the lamentations of 
these self-appointed mentors with a broad smile. Why 
shouldn’t the girls smoke the world blue when their elders 
taught them by innumerable examples that the non-smoker 
was an intolerable nuisance and must be outlawed? There 
was a time, as I remember, when smoking tobacco was not 
one of the polite arts and when the youngster in the act 
of initiating himself and acquiring the “manly art’ would 
take to the bushes or the alley. Mature folks would with- 
draw to a secluded nook where they might “enjoy the 
weed.” 


The public bar-room, the smoking car and the smoke- 
house were open to all smokers and the non-smoker had 
no business there and the arrangements were satisfactory. 
But several years ago the smoker started to “assert his 
rights” by turning into a smoking room every public place, 
including all dining rooms. It was an abomination and 
the fruits thereof we are beginning to reap. 


Today girls barely above high school age are seen in 
the best hotel lobbies and dining rooms smoking cigarettes. 
In magazine stories I read the “heroine” does the same 
and why not? Yes, I am glad the girls are smoking the 
world blue. It may bring the man who is the example and 
exempler to his senses. Nothing else ever did, so I am 
in favor of heroic treatment. 


L. W. LIGHTY (In Nat’l Stockman and Farmer) 
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Little Stories from Life 











A YOUNG man of my acquaintance started life with 
little more than two hands and a burning. desire to 
“make something of himself.” As a boy he rarely took 
part in our games, being engaged, for the most part, in 
something that would yield material revenue. Though 
pleasant mannered and agreeable, it was plain to see that 
he considered himself a notch or two beyond the rest of 
us, who must go to our fathers for nickels. 


While we were still engaged in the games of boyhood 
he married a quiet, unobtrusive girl who was considered 
by more than one neighbor woman to be “simple”; an 
opinion that was probably fostered by the fact that she 
preferred reading and puttering with flowers to discussing 
trivial affairs with them. 


After the honeymoon the young man got down to 
pusiness with an intensity and concentration worthy of a 
better cause, and, in common with the mills of the gods, he 
ground exceeding fine. He became very impatient of his 
wife’s reading and fooling with flowers, both of which he 
considered the companions of a disordered mind and a 
bar to his ambition that she become socially popular. 


Never self-assertive, and loving her husband, she gave 
in to him in each specific instance, while contriving to 
get hold of a little miscellaneous reading matter from va- 
rious sources and retaining a few old-fashioned perennials 
given her by her mother; but as time went by the man be- 
came more exacting and more impatient of her “foolish- 
ness” and took to pasturing the milk cow in the yard, 
“to keep the grass from going to waste.” 

Except in the matter of utilitarianism and the in- 
ability to understand his wife’s nature he was good to his 
family, which was always well fed and appropriately 
clothed. He was sincere and thought that he was guiding 
his wife, as he might an erring child, out of tom-foolery 
into worth-while channels. At last she gave up and took 
her last flower, an Oleander, to a neighbor woman with 
the understanding that she be allowed to visit and care 
for it when she could find time from her household duties 
and her growing brood. Shortly thereafter she died, while 
still a young woman. 


By a peculiar twist of human nature the man loved his 
wife dearly and refused to marry again; nor would he 
tolerate the presence of a nurse or housekeeper. He did 
the household duties and cared for the children unaided. 
His former associates knew him no more and when the 
last child married off and left him, at an age when many 
are just beginning to understand and enjoy life, he stayed 
on at the gingerbread house he had so proudly erected, 
alone with his thoughts and his money. 


Passing the house, one day, I was astonished to see 
him sitting on the steps stroking a cat. 


I don’t think he ever acquired the reading habit, other 
than an occasional item in the paper, but he began to 
understand the meaning of flowers and to collect and plant 
such as he could remember his wife having a preference 
for. He even went to the neighbor women for information 
on this point, a thing he would have died before doing 
in earlier years. 


The last time I saw him he was seated on the ground 
by a bed of Bouncing Bet holding a cluster of its ragged 
flowers to his face. As he looked up at me his eyes were 
swimming. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 
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The Price of Destroying 
Nature’s Balance 


I AM just in receipt of a letter from a lady in Cali- 

fornia in which she figuratively throws up her 
hands over the problem of keeping Rabbits and Field 
Mice from destroying her flowers. She says they 
even eat her Yuccas. She has poisoned 16 Rabbits 
and an unknown number of Field Mice and still they 
raid her garden in ever increasing numbers. 


Now, the other side of the picture: Where I live 
there is much land that is too rough and rocky to 
cultivate; in fact, about three-fourths of it is of that 
nature. There are numerous ravines, coves, thickets 
and impenetrable briar patches,—ideal Rabbit cover. 
There are countless hollow trees, holes under rocks 
and thousands of acres covered with curly grass six 
to eight inches high, under which are networks of 
Mouse trails. Gophers are everywhere. 


With all this the damage done by rodents is not 
worth noting; for in addition to a plentiful supply 
of harmless Snakes, we have many Hawks and 
Screech Owls, and more Horned Owls than I ever saw 
in any other locality. The Horned Owl has been 
called “the falcon of the night,” and given a very 
black name, but without this bird to control Rabbits 
here, farming would be impossible; and the numerous 
varieties of Field Mice would render it impossible 
but for the aid of Snakes and Screech Owls. 


The soft, monotonous hoot of the Horned Owl is 
as much a part of our nights as are the stars and the 
ceaseless wind. It is not uncommon to lie and count 
8 or 10 within hearing. Barred Owls we have also, 
but they are not so numerous. Screech Owls are 
about as plentiful as they are in the more unsettled 
parts of the East. 


It is neither necessary nor would it be desirable 
for me to preach a long-winded sermon on the above. 
Any person of ordinary intelligence will be abte to 
put two and two together. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Various Questions about Gladioli 


Note the above heading in the Queries and 
Answers department last month. Brother H. C. S. 
surely gave me a man-size job when he asked those 
seven’ questions, and I want to admit that I have 
not done them anywhere near justice, although the 
answers are rather lengthy. Practically speaking, 
these questions cover almost the entire range of 
Gladiolus growing, and we all know that it has taken 
twelve years,—four years of the old MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER and eight years of THE 
FLOWER GROWER,—to tell only a part of the story, 
even though these 144 numbers, 12 yearly volumes, 
contain more facts and information about the Gladi- 
olus than all the other sources in the world put 
together. 

And I again disclaim any thought that the seven 
answers to questions cover the ground as fully as it 
should be covered. They only contain some brief hints 
on the subject. Yet new-beginner Gladiolus growers 
and incidentally perhaps some with more experience 
may find the Editor’s ideas and methods interesting, 
if not useful. 
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Automobile Etiquette 


O NE evening recently the Editor “hitched up” his 
Tin Lizzie, and in company with Mrs. Editor, 
went out to our neighboring city to a “picture show.” 


_ After the show, which was a good one, and the first 


the Editor had attended in some moons, not to say 
months; in backing out of the parking space on 
Public Square an incident occurred which is interest- 
ing and illustrative. 

Another man who perhaps attended the show, too, 
was backing out from the opposite side of the street 
at the same time the Editor was backing out, and 
naturally the two vehicles came together, and the 
following conversation ensued: 


“What in hell are you doing?” asked the stranger. 

The Editor, after pulling away somewhat to the 
other side of the street, stepped out and went over to 
the other car. After putting his nose within about a 
foot of the stranger’s face the Editor asked in a 
courteous, but decidedly firm and direct way: 

“Did I back into you, sir?” 

“T should say you did,” the stranger replied. 

“Are you damaged?” said the Editor. 

“Don’t know whether I am or not.” 

After looking over the stranger’s running board 
and fenders casually the Editor got back into his car 
without further words and the stranger pulled out. 
His reputation as a gentleman was the only thing 
damaged. 


It seems to be habitual with some automobilists, 
if anything goes wrong on the road to begin cussing 
and bawling out the other fellow, and a good way to 
treat these human explosive bombs is illustrated 
above. When you face them like a man they are 


‘ quickly reduced to their true value. 


In the case above illustrated it is quite apparent 
that the stranger was fully as much at fault as the 
Editor and both apparently were to blame, or blame- 
less, as one may look at it. But human nature is 
prone to put it onto the other fellow. 


MADISON COOPER 





Lilies or Wild Roses 


If it were given me in life to choose 

Between highways with hedges of wild Rose, 

Where all the griefs and smiles of passing throngs 
Left in my heart their sorrows or their songs, 

Or quiet fields where fragrant Lilies bloom, 

No ecstacy of joy and naught of gloom 

To cast their light and shadow o’er my way, 

But each tomorrow peaceful as today. 


Which would I take? You say the Lily’s fair, 
Mine for the plucking; peace a thing so rare, 
While Roses shatter, and the hands are torn 
That seek through highway hedges of wild thorn; 


- Smooth stems of Lilies or a thorny vine, 


Gay, fragile blossoms or a peaceful shrine. 


Which would it be? ’Twould be too hard to choose, 
The Lily’s fair—but Ah! I love the Rose. 


GEORGIA S. COUCH 
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A Cure for Old-Age Blues 


GE is civilization’s greatest tragedy, yet it is givep 
A less attention than the weekly wash or the baby’s 
new tooth; the reason, in all probability, being that 
humanity has long since worn itself out grappling with 
the problem, to no purpose, and has taken the only alter. 
native—the attempt to ignore it. 
There is no sensible reason why “old folks” should 
have as many worries as the younger ones, but the fag} 


-is that for 8 of every 10 of us, the years between 60 and 


the end of the trail are a period of unending torment, 
Most old persons become obsessed with the idea that, 
to use one old lady’s words, “nobody cares nothin’ fer 
me,” and most of them make themselves so disagreeable 
that it is almost impossible to care anything for them. 
Especially difficult are those who were so unfortunate 
as to grow up victims of natwre-ophobia. These have never 
known trees except as potential lumber; grass except to 
keep the mud off their precious feet; flowers except to 
cut and toss away; cats except as mouse-catching slaves 
and dogs except as something that ought to be delighted 


to guard their holy persons in exchange for some scraps | 


and whatever cold, wet sleeping quarters they could find, 
They have been in training all their lives against the 


possibility of becoming contaminated by physical contact | 


with some “lower” order of life, and it is hard indeed to 
arouse in them any interest in flowers for their own sakes; 
yet in that direction alone lies salvation. 


PPeLOWERS do not talk back nor refuse to stay where 

you put them. 
can find an outlet for the smothered desire to “ram-rod” 
something; to have some say-so; to boss, be it ever so 
little ;—the very traits that get them into trouble with the 
youngers. 

In the collection of the flowers one knew as a child lies 
a field of endless interest and delight. It may take years 
to complete the collection, and each addition is like meeting 
a long-dead friend. The letters that must pass between 
the collector and those upon whom he relies for the be- 
loved material and the memories that are aroused and 
polished by them are all but equal to a visit to that en- 
chanted land whose gates are sealed to us forever. How 
much better this, than to spend one’s days in the house 
with a shawl over one’s head, whining like a sick monkey. 

Most of the ills of age appear to be due to physical 


inactivity and lack of enthusiasm. Undertaken in the | 


right spirit there is nothing that offers more constant and 
varied interest than floriculture, and the dose may be made 
anything from the care of a pot or two of house plants, 
to 6 or 8 hours of absorbing outdoor or greenhouse work, 
nearly every day in the year. If the wolf enters into the 
calculation, so much the better. There is a moderate but 
constant market for the ordinary, well-known ornamen- 
tals, and for those whose interest runs high enough to lead 
them into the untrodden by-ways, there are possibilities 
the limit of which no man knows. 


GUPFOSE, for instance, I had a practically complete and 
extensive collection of the really old-fashioned flowers ;— 
those that have escaped the hybridizer and contact with 
Dutch importations. Does anyone suppose for an instant 
that I would need to worry about such weak, harmless 
creatures as wolves? Yet these things have gone begging 
for 50 years or more. I have seen clump after clump of 
old yellow Candlesticks spaded up and thrown over the 
fence, and I have seen great sheaves of old cut-leaf, single, 
garnet Hollyhocks thrown into the alley to make room for 
the new fence. 


Apparently, the hardest lesson for the aged to learn 
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In the cultivation of flowers old folks § 
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is that they are living, and will continue to live, in a world 
apart. The sooner they embrace this fact and proceed ac- 
cordingly, the less friction there will be. The younger 
are actuated by instinct and emotion; the aged by experi- 
ence; “and never the twain shall meet.” 


Among the flowers lies a world of miracles—the ab- 
sorbing phenomena of life and reproduction; inside the 
house lies bitter silence or the constant friction and 
wrangling that breeds hatred and misery. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





The Home Heating Problem 


The coal strike in the anthracite fields during the 
past few weeks has resulted in some unusual develop- 
ments in connection with the heating of homes, and 
not the least of these developments will be found in 
the use of gas and oil burners. The use of oil burners 
has especially increased enormously, but the wisdom 
of this practice may be open to question, in view of 
the rapidly mounting costs of oil. 

It would seem that the logical development of 
the heating problem of the immediate future is 
the greater use of gas; and this, of course, means an 
economical and practical method of manufacturing 
gas in comparatively small plants. That an appa- 
ratus will be made which will be practical for small 
users of gas is one of the possibilities of the im- 
mediate future. 

Gas is largely made from soft or bituminous coal, 
and as the distribution of this grade of coal in 
Nature is well nigh universal, it may be suggested 
that gas plants of the future with bituminous coal 
as a raw material may be what the small user is so 
greatly in need. 





Compulsory Insurance 


SOME people seem to think that because there are 
a lot of “cheap skates” driving automobiles,— 
(men or women who have no financial responsibility 
to pay damages in case they run into you and smash 
you up,) that there should be a law compelling every 
automobile to carry insurance against accident. 

That sort of reasoning is about as sound as some 
of the bills which are introduced by some of the 
irresponsible and would-be statesmen who try to make 
our laws. Compulsory automobile insurance would 
operate to promote carelessness; and insurance 
against accident, if covering an irresponsible risk, 
would be the worst possible way of attempting to 
secure safety. The remedy for reckless driving and 
reckless drivers is not compulsory insurance, but good 
ll or state prison sentences as occasion de- 
mands. 


This question, when reduced to its lowest terms, 
means nothing more than correct education from 
childhood up. Every one should understand his per- 
sonal responsibility to his fellows; but while we are 
waiting for such education we may as well have a few 
laws which will deter those to whom the term per- 
sonal responsibility means nothing. 


Just a bit of theory with practice hitched to it, 
to meet present day conditions, don’t you see? 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








T SEEMS that the foolish belief that Gladioli ‘mix’ or 

“unmix” from being planted closely together will not 
down, notwithstanding the oft repeated explanation in the 
magazines of the reasons why resultant conditions some- 
times suggest such a probability to the uninformed. 


Recently a woman asked me in all sincerity if there 
was any danger of Peonies changing color because of 
being planted in close proximity to others of a different 
shade. I assured her that there could be no more danger 
of such happening than there would be of a negro child 
turning white because he sat in the same class room with 
white children at school, or that an American missionary 
in Hong Kong might eventually turn into a Chinaman! 

Foolish questions, however, seem not to be entirely 
within the realm of horticulture. An acquaintance, who 
has been for a number of years in the ice business, told 
me recently that a woman customer asked one of his de- 
liverymen if it would not make ice keep longer if she 
would sprinkle salt on it! Can you beat that? 


As I was digging my bulbs of Le Marechal Foch last 
Fall I was impressed with its wonderful productiveness, 
and the thought came to me that in a mixture containing 
even only a few bulbs of that variety, it would be only 
a few years until there might be pretty good grounds for 
the belief that the owner’s bulbs had all turned to one light 
pink variety. 


You have probably noticed, as I did, while digging, the 
diverse characteristics of the bulbs of the different vari- 
eties. Some, like Mrs. Dr. Norton, have exceedingly 
brittle stems, which break off so easily that it makes the 
digging much slower than others having tougher stems 
which stand some pulling. Then, there are sometimes 
noticeable differences in the color of corms and in the 
color, size and shape of the bulblets. These varied char- 
acteristics are so pronounced that an experienced grower 
can often tell a rogue at digging time that escaped being 
detected when the row was in bloom. 


The lexicographers tell us that the word “gladiolus” 
is derived from a Greek word meaning a sword. Anyone 
who has spent much time stooping over a row of these 
“sword lilies” and having one of the sharp tips of a spike 
jab him in the eye can easily form the opinion that the 
flower was quite fittingly named. 


I am glad to note that the officials of the various Gladi- 
olus Societies are making an appeal for the logical and 
sensible pronunciation of the name of their favorite 
flower. Whoever was responsible for the departure from 
the easily spoken form, “Glad-i-O-lus,” made a bad mess of 
it, for two-thirds of the people who venture to speak of the 
flower apologizingly express doubt as to whether they are 
pronouncing its name correctly or not. 

Then let us arrange our Glad-i-O-li in a VASE,— 
not our Glad-I-o-li in a “VOZ!” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Ideals are the world’s masters. —J. G. HOLLAND. 
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The Fireside 


I WOULDN’T live in a country that didn’t force me to 
have a fireplace in my home. 

For to me comes a peculiar inspiration from the burn- 
ing and crackling of dry wood, smouldering coals and 
ashes graying in the silent night. 

There is a calmness of spirit that results from sitting 
by the open fireplace that somehow nothing else can equal. 

You think of the glowing logs, that warm and stir 
the blood, that once gave shelter and shade and made a 
home for the birds or Squirrels. And then you think of 
all the uses of the trees. You think of the newspaper that 
you have just dropped from your lap as you have turned 
again to the fire that you may dream anew, that newspaper 
that was once a tree, as well as the log which warms and 
cheers. 

By the silent fireplace you plan, you think, you resolve, 
you talk with your friends and somehow cement home to 
your heart as nothing else can. 

With the lights low and the song of the logs in a mellow 
tone, you relax and feel your nearest world as something 
vital to you, and all the tasks of the day loom in their full 
importance. We are much more human and understand- 
able when seated before the beautiful fireplace with its un- 
expressed thoughts stimulating us to the few thoughts 
that we choose to express. 

How lovely is twilight before this same open fire, 
especially in late Autumn when the frost first frolics 
across the land. 

At such a time the physical body nods, for it is very 
tired, but the spiritual body is all alert. It likes the ex- 
~ tending hours. For its world is that of love and loveliness. 


GrorcE MattHew Apams, (In Syracuse Post Standard) 
(Copyright,’ 1925, George Matthew Adams) 





A Balance in Nature 


HE history of insect invaders of the farm and garden 

is a splendid illustration of the balance maintained by 
Nature among living things. Some insects multiply with 
great rapidity, and, unchecked, would soon sweep the earth 
clean; but every insect is beset by natural enemies and it 
is only when it can escape them that it can become re- 
sponsible for one of the insect outbreaks which for a time 
are so alarming. 

Fortunately no insect can long avoid the other insects 
and diseases which prey upon it. When an insect is taken 
from one continent to another, however, and its natural 
enemies are left behind an ocean barrier; it is sometimes 
able to do a great deal of damage before the natural 
balance is restored; as the Gypsy Moth, the Brown-tail 
Moth, the Japanese Beetle, and the European Corn Borer 
bear witness. , 


Rather definite cycles are apparent in the outbreaks of 
insects that have been established in a locality long enough 
for natural enemies to catch up with them. The Tent 
Caterpillar is an illustration in point. It usually follows 
a cycle of about ten years, although the length of the cycle 
may vary considerably. Starting with a period when the 
Caterpillars are seldom seen, they gradually increase in 
numbers until every Wild Cherry tree is infested. Such 
an abundance of food materials brings a tremendous in- 
crease in the score or more of insect parasites which feed 
upon the Tent Caterpillar at some stage of its life, and 
gradually the parasites get the upper hand. Before long 
the Tent Caterpillars have practically disappeared. With- 
out food the parasites die and presently the Caterpillars 
begin to increase again and the cycle is renewed. 
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Gypsy and Brown-tail Moths, so terrifying in their 
wholesale destruction of the foliage of trees in parts of 
New England ten years ago, could hardly be found last 
Summer in the places where they had been most destrue. 
tive. Of course they will be seen again, but we hope that 


diseases and insect enemies have at last restored th 


natural balance. 

The European Corn Borer, escaping its enemies whe, 
it came to America, is sweeping on in an alarming Way, 
Scientists are making every effort to check its march to. 
ward the Corn Belt, and delay its spread until the para. 
sites which hold the Corn Borer in check in Europe ¢ap 
be found, imported, and acclimated. This will take tim 
and meanwhile the Corn Borer will do a lot of damage, 
but in the end Nature, materially assisted by those sty. 
dents of Nature called scientists, will triumph, and the 
Corn Borer will be controlled, even though not extern. 
nated. 


Needless to say, the man who depends upon natura 
enemies to control the pests in his garden or orchard jg 
courting disaster. Some pests are out of balance in every 
season and some of them will damage the crops every 
year. Without natural assistance, on the other hand, al] 


the spraying and fall plowing the gardener could do woul 


avail little against the oncoming hosts. 
R. A. VAN METER 





The Pity of It 


Brother Bridwell in his “Little Stories from Life’ | 


this month draws some interesting lessons, but there 
is one point which, perhaps, may not be as clear as 
it should be. I refer to the fact that the man in this 
case took no interest in flowers until he was past 
the period when they would do him the most good, 

It surely is a pity that the young cannot be made 
to see the beauties surrounding them, and take an 
interest in things really worth while. We older ones 
ought to furnish by example and precept, and such 


_ influence as we may wield otherwise, incentive to the 


young to interest themselves in nature study, flowers, 
fruits, forests, our animal and bird friends; and 
everything, indeed, which goes to make up a well 


balanced existence, and a preparation for better | 


work. 


Think it over and see what you can do to help a 
bit along this line. 





Oh, the eagerness and freshness of youth! How the 
boy enjoys his food, his sleep, his sports, his companions, 
his truant days! His life is an adventure, he is widening 
his outlook, he is extending his dominion, he is conquering 
his kingdom. How cheap are his pleasures, how ready his 
enthusiasms! 

In boyhood I have had more delight on a haymow with 
two companions and a big dog—delight that came nearer 
intoxication than I have ever had in all the subsequent 
holidays of my life. When youth goes much goes with it. 
When manhood comes much comes with it. We exchange 4 
world of delightful sensations and impressions for a world 
of duties and studies and meditations. The youth em 
joys what the man tries to understand. 

Lucky is he who can get his Grapes to market and 
keep the bloom upon them;—who can carry some of the 
freshness and eagerness and simplicity of youth into 
his later years;—who can have a boy’s heart below 4 
man’s head. 

—JOHN BURROUGHS 
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“Twenty-five Best Irises” 


HAVE read with much interest the 

lists of “Twenty-five Best Irises.” 

Here is a list which I made out for 
my garden visitors. There are many 
that ask for the best bloomers and 
growers. Many that I have noted in 
the lists which you have already pub- 
lished do not do well in our severe 
Maine Winters. Your correspondent 
“A, B. C.” said “regardless of color, 
price or rating.” I have not put the 
rating and price down, but mine are 
grouped somewhat by color, and I have 
tried to give a reason for favoring 
them. 

WHITE 

Fairy; Strong grower, tall, fragrant, 
and beautiful as a cut flower. I would 
not be without this Iris. I use them all 
through the garden for contrast with 
other Irises. 

Mrs. A. M. Brand; The next best 
white Iris in my garden. It is fragrant 
and has a long period of bloom. 

Wyomissing; A charming pale pink 
which grows into thick clumps very 
quickly; not large flowers but beautiful 
in masses. 

SO-CALLED PINK 


Her Majesty; A darker pink than 
Wyomissing. Growth vigorous. Ef- 
fective “rose color” in mass. 

Georgia; A very effective “pink” in 
mass effect. 

PINK TO RED 


Seminole; One of the richest colored 
varieties. Free blooming, strong grower. 


YELLOW 

Flavescens; The most vigorous of the 
yellows and fills a distinct need in the 
garden. A delicate shade of soft yellow 
and combines well with all other Irises. 
Makes beautiful and effective clumps. 

Shekinah; A stronger shade of yellow 
than Flavescens and a very good grower. 


YELLOW AND BLUE 


Loreley; Strong grower and forms 
good clumps quickly. A pleasing color 
in mass. 


WHITE AND PURPLE 


Rhein Nixe; Very much admired by 
all who see it in a large clump. A 
strong grower. 


LAVENDER AND BUFF 
Quaker “Lady; Very rapid increaser 
and strong healthy grower. Profuse 
bloomer. 
BLUE TO VIOLET 


Celeste; Beautiful for the pale blue 
effect in mass and a good grower. 

Orifamme; Strong grower and hand- 
some bloomer. 

Ballerine; Large fragrant flowers; 
tall and blooms early. Healthy grower. 
_ Princess Beatrice; A wonderful Iris 
i growth of foliage and flowers. One 
every one must have. 

Juniata; One of the tallest. Large 
fragrant flowers; deeper than Princess 
Beatrice. 

PURPLE TONES 


Monsignor; A vigorous grower and a 


wonderful mass of color when seen in 
clump. 

Autocrat; A favorite with me on ac- 
count of its vigorous growth and large 
masses of bloom. 

Nine Wells; A tall late blooming va- 
riety of beautiful color. 


PURPLE 

Pare de Neuilly; A fine late purple, 
giving handsome garden effect. Pro- 
duces many seed pods. 

REDDISH PURPLE WITH BRONZE TONES 

Lent A. Williamson; Increases very 
rapidly, large rhizomes and _ flowers. 
One of the best. Does not always bloom 
first year. 

Prospero; Another wonderful Iris, 
much like Lent A. Williamson, but taller. 
Good healthy grower. 

Alcazar; A strong grower with flowers 
much like Lent A. Williamson. 


DARK PURPLE 
Perfection; “A smaller Dominion,” 
but much more rapid grower and makes 
a good garden effect. 


BUFF LILAC TO DEEP RED 

Reverie; “Has distinction not only of 
color and vigor but perfection of form 
and substance.” Every one that sees it 
wants to own it. 

I have most of the varieties men- 
tioned in the other lists which you 
have published, but many of them are 
only Irises for the collector and not 
what I should want picked for me if 
I could only have twenty-five and 
wanted “good bloomers and good 
growers” regardless of price and rat- 
ing. I have often wished that I could 
have had such a list when I first 
started to grow Irises. 


Mrs. WALTER E. TOBIE, ( Me.) 





About Iris Roots 


T IS often noticed in old clumps of 

Bearded Iris that the rhizomes have 
apparently lifted themselves out of the 
ground, and whenever you see this con- 
dition, you can realize that it is time 
your Iris were divided and transplanted. 
Possibly a few words regarding the 
growing habits of Iris will explain this 
condition. First of all, it must be un- 
derstood that the rhizome flowers only 
once, and you will realize this if you 
examine the roots where last season’s 
flowers appeared. These old stalks will 
be found on the neck,- or end of the 
rhizome, and if in the Spring, you break 
off one of these old flower stalks, you 
will discover that it has already com- 
menced to callous where the break oc- 
curred. It is very seldom that this 
rhizome will flower again, but will send 
out a new growth generally known as an 
“offset.” These, in time, will develop 
into rhizomes and produce flowers. In 
time, the old rhizomes will decay and 
disappear. 

Persons who witnessed this process, 
write wondering what is the matter with 
their Iris, as they appear to be decaying. 
Usually, the trouble is found to be the 
natural habit of the plant, and not due 
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to that disease, pesudomonas iridis, com- 
monly called “Iris rot.” If you have left 
your Iris undisturbed for three or five 
years, the new rhizomes which have 
formed, not having sufficient room in 
the soil, often grow on top of each other, 
thus making it appear as if the plants 
had been lifted out of the ground. When 
this condition appears, it is time to con- 
sider division and replanting. As Au- 
gust and September is the best time for 
such work in the garden, these signs have 
been called to your attention and we 
hope the suggestions will prove of value. 


(Portland Roses and Flowers) 





Hardy Perennials In Iowa 


At the State Horticultural meeting 
held December first at Ames, Mr. 
Chas. Meyers, of Waterloo, read an in- 
teresting paper on the Hardy Peren- 
nials. | al 


After noting the growing interest 
in this class of flowers, he spoke of 
their value for ease of culture, and 
variety of form and color. 


Then he named a growing list of 
little known plants which may be 
safely added to the list of about fifteen 
varieties of Perennials now widely 
grown in Iowa. This new list included 
Anchusa, Achillea, Platycodon, Sedum 
(brilliant), Pyrethrum, Pentstemon, 
Valeriana, Veronica and Bergamot. 

To this list I would add as reliable, 
and very desirable, the Japanese 
Anemones. This flower comes in sev- 
eral colors and from my observation 
so far seems to endure the Winter as 
well as the hardy Mums. It blooms 
at about the same season, and is even 
more beautiful than the Mums. 


M. E. HINKLEY 








Magnolia Macrophylla 


(Photo by Geo. J. Kossuth) 
The bloom from which this photo- 
graph was made was ‘about seven 
inches across. Magnolia Macrophylla 
is a very interesting thing and Mr. 
Kossuth, who sent the above photo- 


graph, writes that in Wheeling, 
W. Va., this tree thrives particularly 
well. 
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THE FLOWER GROWER AS A 
MISSIONARY,— 


LETTER FROM A WELL-BALANCED 
NATURE LOVER 


I would like to tell you what a little 
missionary your magazine has been in 
the particular case which I will endeavor 
to give you in some detail. 

In the past I saved my magazines and 
took them to my father when I visited 
there. He always has been a great lover 
of all nature, but unfortunately we have 
a near neighbor who very seldom is 
without a gun in his hands. It is not 
safe for many feathered little creatures 
to venture on his place. 

Father always marks any special na- 
ture article with a blue pencil and then 
loans the books to this family. 


We have a lovely old garden at my 
old home in Ontario, and I have never 
known even an Owl, English Sparrow, 
Woodpecker, Crow, Blackbird, Jay or, 
in fact, any other bird with a black 
name to its credit, to be molested in 
any way. Somehow or other, they seem 
to live in peace, regardless of the fact 
that they are supposed to be outlaws. 

Thirty-two different birds ate and 
drank from our garden in a period of 
two weeks, and, lo, we have three cats. 

However, in order to give the birds 
an even deal, we turned an old water 
trough into a bird bath, and as this 
stands about a short block away from 
the house, and in the open, they were 
free to bathe in comfort, and safety. 

We also shut the cats up for a few 
days, whenever the young birds were 
ready to fly. It was only a matter of 
a few days, before the old birds took 
the young ones down in the orchard, and 
there they were away from the cats. 

But to go back to my story, it seems 
as though this neighbor is beginning to 
wonder whether it is wise to kill Crows, 
ete., and that is why I call your magazine 
a splendid little missionary. 


Mrs. Epwarp GHENT Dean, (Ohio) © 


ANTAGONISTIC QUALITIES OF 
FLOWERS 


In your answer about planting some- 
thing as a carpet growth with Glads, you 
mention that many plants do not agree 
with each other. Very, very true. 
What’s more, I have discovered that 
blooms (cut flowers) are very sensitive 
about being placed in vases with others 
of a different genus, precisely as is 
stated in article on page 431, November 
1924, number of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
This is a subject that is in great need 
of being investigated. As soon as flow- 
ers are placed in vase some of the plant 
juices mix with the water, then natu- 
rally when others take up water some 
of this foreign plant sap enters. Does 
it not seem reasonable that same may 
be harmful? 

Take Lantana blooms, if they are alone 
in a vase they are exceptional keepers, 
but when any other flower is placed in 
same vase they perish in an hour or so, 
depending on who is the companion. 

Asparagus as a foliage plant to use 
with flowers does not seem to harm any 


of the flowers, though it soon goes down 
if placed with Dahlias. The Dahlia 
plant contains a very powerful narcotic 
element, especially its blooms. The nec- 
tar of same puts Bumble Bees and Hum- 
ming Birds on a drunk, but they soon 
revive when they fall to ground. Have 
brought Humming Birds into the house 
dead drunk; and in 30 minutes to an 
hour they become perfectly sober again. 
One brought in persisted on going on 
drunk again. He enjoyed the experi- 
ence as many humans do. 


S. C. Taytor, (S. Dak.) 


WINTERING DAHLIA BULBS 


For some years I have wintered my 
Dahlia tubers very successfully in this 
way. After the tops are frosted I dig 
them but do not shake all the earth off 
them. I keep them in a warm sunny 
place until the earth is dry, then put the 
tubers in a paper flour sack and tie the 
sack up. They should be looked at sev- 
eral times during the Winter. Keep the 
sacks in a dry, frost-proof place. In 
the Spring I start the tubers in shallow 
boxes of earth and when the garden is 
ready and danger of frost is over I plant 
one tuber with one sprout to a hill, and 
I have beautiful plants. 

Mrs. McKEE 


NOT SOLOMON’S SEAL 


In the last paragraph of Rena Bauer’s 
article “Flowering Spurge” she mentions 
‘Solomon Seal (race mosa)’ as having 
spotted red berries. The race mosa is 
probably a printer’s error for “racemosa” 
and the name of the plant referred to 
is Smilacina racemosa which has a 
raceme of small flowers and afterwards 
berries—on the end. This is the “False 
Solomon’s Seal.” 


The true Solomon’s Seal (Polygona- 
tum) has hanging bell-shaped flowers 
all around the under side of its arching 
stem, two or three at a joint, greenish 
white; followed by black or blue berries, 
pendant. 

The leaves of Smilacina to which Miss 
Bauer refers are deeply grooved while 
those of Solomon’s Seal are smooth. 
The plant, too, is more erect and taller 
than Smilacina racemosa. 


Gro. S. WoopruFr, (Iowa) 


HAZELNUT OR FILBERT 


In the August FLowerR GROWER there 
was an article by Thomas Sheward on 
the Filbert and Hazelnut, in which the 
statement is made that the difference be- 
tween them is in the husk; that the husk 
of the Filbert goes beyond the nut and 
that it is much shorter in the Hazelnut. 

Now our native Hazelnut is Corylus 
rostrata (Beaked Hazelnut), from “Key 
and Flora of Common Flowers of Ore- 
gon” by Sweetser and Kent. I bring 
this up merely because it set me to won- 
dering if our native nuts were Hazel- 
nuts, as they are commonly called, or 


Filberts. 
S. G. H., (Ore.) 
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NATURE DISPOSES OF PESTg 


I notice in a recent number of T 
FLOWER GROWER an Editorial to the ef. 
fect that we need not get nervous about 
increase of various insect pests, that 
Nature usually finds a way to bpj 
about a correct balance, and take carp 
of her own problems. Your commen 
brings to my mind an occurrence of 
many years ago. 


Prior to 1865, in the country where | 
then lived (Dallas County, Iowa) ther 
was a menace in the form of a certain 
kind of caterpillar, which threatened the 
destruction of the fruit trees, especially 
the Plum. The parent butterfly was 
rather large insect, dark brown in color 
and deposited its eggs on the twigs of 
Plum and Apple trees in the Fall. The 
eggs were fastened to the twigs with g 
sort of adhesive gum in bunches the 
size of a small Hazelnut and coated over 
with the gum. The butterflies would 
gather of evenings by thousands to 
“roost” on any clump of trees convenient 
and could easily have been destroyed by 
spraying, but such things were not 
known in those days. The caterpillars 
were growing more numerous every year 
and no remedy seemed in sight. 


In January 1865, (it was the year the . 


Civil War closed, and that fixes the date 
in my mind,) there was a “January 
thaw.” It was so warm that all thoge 
eggs so carefully deposited for the next 
spring crop of “pillars” hatched out 
some months ahead of schedule, and algo 


ahead of any food supply. Needless to § 


say there were no caterpillars alive when 
the trees came in leaf later on and they 
never were troublesome afterward. 

I have noticed similar cases now and 
then since, but the one mentioned was 
the most conspicuous and, too, though 
only a boy, I was vitally interested in 
those trees, then, as now, being a lover 
of fruit trees. 

Wo. Hester, (Iowa) 


FISH WORMS IN FLOWER POTS 


A weak lime water will destroy fish 
worms in flower pots. They harm by 
channelling the soil, admitting too much 
air, thus drying the root-hairs; also 
perhaps, by detaching the feeding roots 
from the particles of soil from which 
they are nourished. 


Baking or heating the earth will not j 


sour it, but if the temperature is too 
high will burn out the humus or vege- 
table matter, thus impoverishing the soil 
and robbing it of its water absorbing 
texture and soil bacteria. Slight heating 
in an oven will not do this and will de- 
stroy insects and eggs which may be 
present. Steaming is better as the heat 
is not great enough to do any injury. 


W. W. B., (N.Y.) 


BULBS AFTER FORCING 


Among my collection of spring flower- 
ing bulbs is a clump of single Hya- 
cinth,—pale blue in color. Last Spring 
there were fourteen blooms. The bulb 
was one I had flowered in the house in 
the Winter some years ago. I am sure 
the bulbs that have bloomed in the Win- 
ter in the house will pay to keep in 
the pots until Spring, then set the bulbs 
out in the border. This will apply to 
any hardy bulbs that you may have. 


Mrs. H. McKesg, (Ohio) 
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PROPAGATING JERUSALEM 
CHERRIES 


A friend advises that Solanum Pseudo- 
capsicum (Jerusalem Cherry) can _be 
propagated by obtaining the ripe berries, 
when they fall from the plant, and plant- 
ing early indoors. After danger of 
frost is past they may be placed in the 
open ground and taken inside each Fall 
pefore frost. By pinching them back 
through the Summer a nicely shaped 
plant may be had with a profusion of 
berries. 

They will do well in good rich soil, 
and if F. G., who asks about this plant 
in November issue, will put his plants 
in six inch pots, he will probably be more 


successful. 
A. V. B., (Mass.) 


AN AUTUMN DAY IN THE WOODS 


On the last week of September, I had 
a delightful trip through the stony coun- 
try around Marion, Wis. I was thrilled 
with a most ravishingly beautiful Beech 
woods there. All woods look good to me 
for I can always find and see many beau- 
tiful and interesting things. 

But this was different. The ground, 
with its many small hills and dales, was 
of an unusual soft, grey-green hue. This 
restful color was caused, no doubt, by 
the fallen leaves on ground that grows 
little grass under the deep shade in 
Beech woods; and from the sun’s reflec- 
tion on the various colored leaves at this 
time of year. Never before had I no- 
ticed this peculiar pastel shade in the 
woods and what a study of exquisite 
beauty it would have made for a master 
painter! 

We found the evergreen Wood Ferns 
so plentiful and beautiful, that we took 
them up by the root to plant in ferneries 
and to use for Christmas decorating. 


RENA BAUER 


OLD-FASHIONED GARDENS 


The article in December FLOWER 
Grower, “Old-fashioned Gardens,” makes 
one long to see them and stroll among 
the beds of lovely flowers. I am sure 
there were borders of Pinks, with still 
more borders of Pinks; yes, and those 
Pinks stood up straight and were eight- 
een inches high, in both single and 
double, and very—very fragrant. Must 
I say it?—More fragrant than any of 
our garden Pinks we grow and love so 
well now in our gardens. Yes and in 
our imagination we can almost see the 
owners of those gardens, each loving her 
garden in her own way. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (IIl.) 


SOURCE OF PERFUME 
IN THE ROSE? 


I have been hoping that someone would 
take up the discussion that a Rose-lover 
attempted to start many months ago,— 
whence the perfume of the Rose? I 
didn’t dream it, I think. 

It is things like that, and they are 
not few either, that make THE FLOWER 
GROWER so different. I hope someone, 
or ones, will remember and give the read- 
ers their ideas where the Rose or any 
other flower gets its perfume. 


Mrs. L. C., (IIl.) 





“BLUEBELLS OF SCOTLAND” 


Your correspondent, “W. S.”, (page 
519, December issue,) is, I think, in er- 
ror in defining the Scillas as the “Blue- 
bells of Scotland.” I have always been 
given to understand, both from English 
and Scotch sources, that Scilla nutans 
is not the Scotch, but the English 
“Bluebell.” The Scotch Bluebell is the 
same as the English Harebell, namely, 
Campanula rotundifolia. Almost any 
good English dictionary will yield the 
same information. 


In different parts of the United States 
and other regions of the world a number 
of yet other wholly unrelated plants are 
popularly known as “Bluebells,” so that 
the word has become almost meaningless 
when used by itself. 


This is a very good example of the 
confusion in the use of common names 
which practically forces any plant lover 
who cares in the least for accuracy to 
find recourse in the more cumbersome 
and less picturesque scientific terms. 


An even more unfortunate instance 
in point is the application, in the United 
States, of the cognomen “Cedar” to no end 
of native shrubs and trees, some of them 
Junipers, some of them Arborvitaes, 
some of them belonging near the Cy- 
presses, and still others near the Yews, 
but not one of them at all similar to the 
genuine old-world Cedars which alone 
have any real title to the name. 


S. S. Berry, (Calif.) 


DAHLIA STUNT 


The cause for stunted Dahlias is lack 
of moisture; moles eating the tubers; 
the soil not mellowed for a good root 
growth; or the bulbs not set deep enough 
in the ground. There is no reason why 
Dahlias should not grow thrifty and 
bloom freely if given the ordinary care 
an Irish Potato gets. They should have 
full sun, and be hoed and cared for, 
and only one eye to a hill. I am sure 
you will have success with Dahlias. 


Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio) 


WASTE FISH FOR FERTILIZER 


Have read quite a few articles on hen 
manure. Did any of FLOWER GROWER 
readers ever try the cutting up of waste 
fish? The useless ones, such as Carp, 
Buffalo, Red Horse and Suckers would 


be fine. Try it. 
L. D. B., (Calif.) 
Editor’s Note: 

It is probable that there is very little 
waste fish used for fertilizer now. 
American history recounts that when the 
Puritans landed in New England they 
were rank amateurs when it came to 
producing food crops, and that the 
friendly Indians taught them how to 
catch fish and use the fish as fertilizer 
in the hills of Corn. But now there are 
few fish which are not usable as food in 
some form or other, and it is only the 
trimmings and waste materials from the 
fisheries that are used for fertilizer and 
very little of this. 


However, the Editor is always pleased 
to print suggestions, thinking perhaps 
that his own information on any given 
subject may not be complete. If any 
reader has used fish as fertilizer in re- 
cent years he will confer a favor by 
communicating his experience. 
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BEHAVIOR OF ROSES FROM CALI- 
FORNIA WHEN GROWN 
IN WISCONSIN 


After several seasons of total or par- 
tial failure, it may interest you to know 
that I have had success with Roses from 
Southern California. I had an idea that 
Roses from so far away and grown un- 
der such different conditions would not 
do as well as stock from nearer home. 
This did not prove to be the case. I 
have had plants from a number of 
sources and none compared with the 
California specimens. Every one lived 
and flourished and bloomed abundantly. 
Even Frau Karl Druschki, which, ac- 
cording to my information on Hybrid 
Perpetuals, might have been expected to 
delay blooming until second season after 
planting, bloomed the first year for me. 


H. M. H., (Wis.) 


AN INSTANCE OF DOG 
INTELLIGENCE 


I noticed in the December issue, page 
487, a letter by J. B. Walkem regarding 
dog intelligence. I have a similar case 
with a Collie dog. . 

This dog lies in the office during the 
day time and it has been the practice 
for him to accompany the stenographer 
home to lunch. During the summer 
months immediately upon hearing the 
whistle of a nearby mill the dog will 
go into the stenographer’s room and 
wait for her departure. When the mill 
closes down during the winter months 
apparently the absence of the whistle 
makes no difference as at the usual 
time of the blowing of the whistle the 
dog follows the former practice. The 
office clock does not strike, which would 
be an indication of the time of day. 


G. C. Woopwarp, (N. B.) 


SHALLOW PLANTING FOR 
ISMENE CALATHINA 


I believe Ismene Calathina likes shal- 
low planting. I planted two bulbs this 
Summer with all of four inches of dirt 
on their poor heads and in six weeks 
they are still under. My neighbor 
planted one bulb in a hurry the same 
day I planted mine and it is up and 
growing like a weed. She planted it 
about one and one-half inches under. 
I dug up one of mine and it had two 
inches of sprout. It would have taken 
it so long to grow the other two inches 
to sunlight that it wouldn’t have flow- 
ered this year, so in sympathy, wise or 
otherwise, I raised it so it is above 
ground. Our soil is clay and stones— 
mostly stones,—but we manage to have 
loads of flowers. 


Mrs. ELEANOR MATTERN, (West. N.Y.) 


SUCCESS WITH SNAPDRAGONS 


I started shell pink Snapdragons in 
a box July 10th. Wintered them over 
in the cold frame, planting them in the 
ground. Transplanted them in the 
Spring to stand twelve inches apart. 
Had a huge bunch for the flower show 
June 6th, on which I took first prize. 
It was thought they had been grown in 
a greenhouse. 


V. M. S. Van B., (Penna.) 
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Growing Dahlias in a Hot 


Climate 


BY L. A. N., (Okla.) 


one of the Carolinas, (his name 

was not published,) wrote an 
article in THE FLOWER GROWER on 
growing Dahlias in a hot climate, 
which was very helpful to me and I 
have tried it out with a great deal of 
success. To get good flowers of any 
kind, each climate must have its par- 
ticular methods of culture,—so allow 
me to give my experience along with 
many others I read in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. All of these are helpful, 
even if they are not exactly suited to 
one’s own climate. 

Here in Oklahoma, the ground is 
prepared for Dahlias the same as in 
any climate. They are planted in 
rows three feet by three and one-half 
feet apart, which is a little close, but 
when the plants get good size they 
shade nearly all the ground and help 
to conserve the moisture. They are 
planted about six inches deep and as 
late as possible, from May 1’ to 25, 
which is late here as our Roses are 
in full bloom before the middle of May, 
as a rule. They are well cultivated 
until the hot weather comes on, about 
June 15, then mulched with straw six 
or eight inches deep. Any good straw 
can be used, but wheat or oat straw 
are preferable. If the ground is 
rather dry when straw is put on, use 
the hose and wet it down good. If 
you could see my patch when the 
straw is first put on it would look 
more like a straw stack than a Dahlia 
patch. The Dahlias come on through 
and the straw settles down and in 
three or four weeks it doesn’t look 
so bad. Watch the plants and keep 
the straw pulled well up to them, and 
rather deep, too, by adding extra straw 
occasionally as needed. No further 
watering is done except in extreme 
cases. Once a week or so go through 
the patch and feel down around the 
plants to see if the ground is moist 
around them. If so, no water is used 
but when a plant is found very dry 
or the ground cracking it is moistened 
up good. The straw holds the mois- 
ture and keeps the ground cool, but 
be sure to put plenty of it on. If the 
plants are watered too much, they 
grow too rapidly and begin to bud 
in the hot weather and the sun burns 
them up. The idea is to hold the 
plants back as much as possible until 
our cooler weather comes on in Sep- 
tember and October when they take on 
new growth and begin blooming,—as 
they are fall flowers by nature. 


| Dahlias are planted early here, 
say April 1, they grow up rapidly 
and begin to bud and bloom about the 
time the hot weather comes on and it 


Sone two years ago a man from 


simply cooks them, and they cease to 
bloom. Then your plants get stunted 
and when cool weather comes on it 
is nearly all hard wood and will not 
take on renewed growth and bloom. 
Some varieties can’t be held back very 
well and won’t bloom good here at all, 
while other varieties seem to have a 
tendency to take on renewed growth 
extremely easy and bloom freely. The 
ones with this quick recovery are 
what we look for in buying new vari- 
eties. 


With me, Judge Marean, Rockwood, 
Mrs. Jessie Seal, Mrs. Carl Salbach, 
California Superba, J. W. Davies, 
City of Portland, Amun Ra, Insulinde, 
Mina Burgle, Sequoia Gigantea, Mrs. 
I. de Ver Warner, Paul Michael, Gor- 
geous, Clara Seaton, and Lady Betty 
have all been good, besides several 
others. Last year I grew Jersey 
Beauty. It was the best variety I 
have ever grown. The hot weather 
did not stop its growth and it pro- 
duced lots of nice six inch blooms and 
some of the stems were four feet long. 

I have three or four varieties that 
I raised from seed that were worth 
keeping and they seem to stand the 
heat better than varieties originated 
elsewhere. Possibly, this is because 
they are better acclimated. I intend 
to experiment a little more along this 
line, but one has to grow so very many 
seedlings to get one variety that is 
worth keeping. 

Our temperature gets up to 100 to 
104 here for two or more months, July 
and August, with not much intermis- 
sion or rain; and, in fact, the rain at 
this season of the year is rather detri- 
mental to Dahlias. But our secret of 
success with them is late planting and 
lots of straw mulch, which for a hot 
climate is better, I believe, than any 
other kind of mulch, as it has a tend- 
ency to keep the ground cool rather 
than heat it as some mulches will. 
Then the straw dug into the ground 
enriches it and adds humus. They 
must have plenty of water when the 
cool weather comes on and they begin 
budding. 

As there is rather a long growing 
season here we get lots of nice tubers 
and they are no trouble to keep if dug, 
dried and stored in sand that is ab- 
solutely dry in a cool place away from 
moisture and heat. As our Winters 
are rather open and many warm days 
when they would sprout easily, the 
sand remains very cool and it helps to 
hold them back and keeps away the 
air, and keeps them from shriveling 
also. 


A fellow has to have courage to 
raise Dahlias in a hot climate, and the 
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most essential thing is to love the 
work. But then in September and 
October, when he gets the big Oneg 
from six to nine inches across, he 
surely feels repaid for his labor, 





Best Dozen Dahlias 


In answer to F. R. M., (Md.,) query 
as to the twelve best Decorative Dah. 
lias I herewith submit two lists, to. 
gether with their ratings, as compiled 
by Professor Norton, which for al] 
around beauty, quality of stem, and 
variety of color, would be hard to beat, 
I also annex a second twelve and think 
they would run the others a close 
second. 


RATED FIRST 12 


92—-Ismalia, velvety maroon 
91—Jersey’s Beauty, pink 
91—Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, mauve 
91—Sagamore, yellow 
91—-Shudow’s Lavender, lavender 
91—World’s Best White, white 
91—Ben Wilson, red and gold 
90—Champagne, champagne 
90—Halvella, rose-pink 

90—Islam Patrol, scarlet and yellow 
90—Mariposa, pink 

90—Tommy Atkins, scarlet 


RATED SECOND 12 


89—Black Jack, maroon 

89—California Superba, light pink 

89—F.. P. Quimby, white 

89—Insulinde, orange-buff 

89—Kitty Dunlap, American Beauty 
Rose 

89—Susan G. Tevis, lilac 

89—The Wizard of Oz, amber and sal- 
mon 

88—Patrick O’Mara 

88—Canteen, pink P 

88—Judge Marean, salmon-pink 

88—President Wilson, crimson, tipped 
white 

87—Rookwood, cerise-rose 

87—Rosa Nell, rose 


W.S. BENEDICT, (Va.) 





Dahlia “Stunt” 


There comes a time in Summer 
when the weather is hot and dry. 
Then the novice in growing Dahlias is 
apt to find his plants becoming stunted 
and their leaves turning light yellow. 
If he will strip off the lower leaves and 
add to them any spare garbage, lawn 
clippings, weeds he has pulled up, or 
ashes from the fireplace, and make a 
circle around each Dahlia about six 
inches away from the stalks, covering 
the pile with earth and then water- 
ing thoroughly, taking the nozzle off 
the hose and drenching the foliage at 
the same time, he will find a decided 
improvement in their condition. This 
mounding around the plant will save 
many a good Dahlia from hardening, 
and consequently producing few, if 
any, blossoms all year. More, the 
white flies seem to breed on the lower 
leaves, and if these are removed the 
pest is much easier to combat. 


C. A. GARDIN 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


We May All Have Lily Pools 


BY MARY TOWER TAYLOR 


a recent issue I shall give some 
of the results of my twenty- 
ears’ experience with Lily Pools. 

I feel that I am peculiarly fitted to 
advise amateurs, as I have had both 
Formal and Informal Pools, and have 
peen satisfied with the obtained re- 
sults, for seven years. 


The first and most important ad- 
vice to any one contemplating the ad- 
dition of a Pool to a garden already 
underway is: Study your garden long 
and faithfully, and be sure you have 
chosen the correct style to harmonize 
with its surroundings. If your gar- 
den is laid out in beds, rows, or 
straight paths, by all means have a 
Formal Pool;—square, oblong, or cir- 
cular, with curbing. On the other 
hand, if you are attempting, in how- 
ever slight a degree, to imitate Na- 
ture, your Pool must be irregular, 
with concealed edges, to fit into its 
proper place. 

My first experience was with a 
Formal, circular Pool, built by a 
firm which laid cement sidewalks, and 
claimed to have knowledge concern- 
ing Pools. I think it was well done. 
I never found any fault with the 
builder. But each year I became more 
aware of the fact that it did not “be- 
long.” I gradually had changed my 
style of garden. My later conception 
of the word “garden” was a quiet, 
private place for my own enjoyment. 
The Pool was located on the front 
lawn, and there was no fence. Not 
only acquaintances, but strangers, at 
all times came to look at it; and chil- 
dren threw sticks and stones into it, 
and tried to catch the Goldfish. One 
day I returned home to find two chil- 
dren crushing my Snails on the rim 
of the Pool. 

Another mistake was building it 
under a drooping tree. It looked 
pretty,—but more than once I found 
drowned young birds in it. 


S°: WHEN my husband declared he 
meant to have the back yard filled 
to the level of the front yard, I 
begged an irregular plot just back of 
the house, and requested that he help 
me to build a stone retaining wall, 
to form a Sunken Garden. 


This was done, and the second year 
we built our own Lily Pools. With a 
sharp stick I scratched an irregular 
form on the ground. This I viewed 
from every angle, and altered as I 
saw fit for several days. When I 
could think of no further way to im- 
prove it, my husband dug it the cor- 
rect depth, (three feet in our sandy 
soil,) and we rested for awhile. 

Later, by the same method, we 
made a passage, (which we call “the 
creek,”) a narrow, irregularly curved 
“neck,” through which the water from 
the first Pool flows to the second one. 


RR recent iss to your request in 





It was not possible to have both Pools 
in sunlight for a large part of the 
day; so the first Pool was planned for 
Fish, and the second for Water Lilies, 
since it received much more sunlight. 
Then, not liking the idea of muck in 
the pools, we conceived the idea of 
growing Water Lilies in big kettles 
of muck from an old river bottom, and 
making depressions in the bottom of 
the pool, before cementing, into which 
the kettles fitted. By so doing, 
the water can be kept clear, and the 
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kettles can be lifted and stored in a 
frost-proof place all Winter. This has 
worked out satisfactorily. 

Our method of cementing is to ap- 
ply to the bottom and sides of the 
holes dug, 1 part Portland cement and 
3 parts gravel, thoroughly mixed, un- 
til the coat is 11% inches thick. Be- 
fore this is quite dry, apply a coat 
of:—fine sand 3 parts, cement 1 
part,—well mixed. When this is dry, 
the last coat of clear cement, mixed 
with water until thin like whitewash, 
is put on. 

If, to produce a more naturalistic 
effect, you desire to set in rocks, or 
pebbles, at the edge, this must be done 
before the cement hardens. We used 


Pool showing Lily Kettle sunk in hole and 
Cement Bridge with iron railing over ‘‘Creek’”’ 
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trowels for the first coat, and applied 
the last (the whitewash) with an old 
broom. 


N THIS climate a Pool is almost 

sure to heave and crack. One made 
several inches thick, therefore, is not 
readily repaired. But an old broom 
and plenty of cement whitewash puts 
ours in order. There must be a hole 
dug and a wooden plug put in the bot- 
tom of each Pool before cementing, un- 
less the water is run in and let out 





re-inforced cement bridge, with iron 
railing on each side. 


Setting rocks in the cement, and 
planting moisture-loving Flowers 
among the rocks, gives quite a touch 
of Nature to a Pool. We have Iris, 
Marsh Marigolds, Columbines, Cardi- 
nal Flowers and Bluebells; as well as 
many Vines, which hide the edge of 
the Pools completely. 

In the Pools grow Water Lilies, Cat- 
tails, Arrowheads, Water Cress, etc. 





Showing First Pool 








Showing a Part of Second Pool 


through pipes. Our plugs are flat on 
top, and I place a good-sized stone on 
top of each, when in place. The plug 
does not show, and often a Frog finds 
the stone a desirable resting place. 
Birds often bathe here, if the water 
covers the stone. All that is needed to 
drain our Pools is to draw the plugs, 
after removing the Fish. 

We had, at first, a rustic wood 
bridge by which to cross the “creek,” 
and paving stones leading from it. 
But we found that it was necessary to 
replace such a bridge every two or 
three years; so now we have built a 


But I always am careful to leave 
plenty of clear surface, for I delight 
in watching the Goldfish dart beneath, 
and the reflections of Dragon Flies 
which hover above the water. 

One season we started with one pair 
of Goldfish, and in the Fall we took 
out sixty young ones. 





Root Cuttings 


The propagation of herbaceous plants 
by means of root cuttings is not prac- 
tised nearly so extensively in private 
establishments as in nurseries, and yet 
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this method has many advantages, It 
is not unusual to propagate the coarser. 
rooted plants by this means, but it j, 
seldom applied to the finer-rooted ones, 
The latter plants are equally amenabj 
to the system, and where mass Propa. 
gation is needed much time is sq 
Further, in many cases stem cuttin 
may be infected with disease, while rogt 
cuttings from the same plant are cleap 
and the system may thus be a powerfyj 
aid in the control of diseases. 


W. Auton, (In Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


English) 





Yarrow or Sneezefoil 


| ed THE interesting article concerp. 
ing Yarrow in the November 
FLOWER GROWER no mention was made 
of its beautiful shade of crimson-pink 
flowers. Only yellow and white vari- 
eties were given. The white variety 
is a dusty, greyish-white, turning 
dull and darker with age. Perhaps 
the pink is uncommon, yet I often find 
it wild along railways; it looks like 
an escape from a country garden; yet 
have never seen it in cultivation; but 
well it might be. 

Have read that Yarrow owes its in- 
troduction into Wisconsin gardens by 
virtue of the cultivation of a double 
variety known as The Pearl (Achillea 
ptarmica) in which all the tubular 
flowers have been replaced with rays 
and each flower head has become a 
little white rosette. 

While The Pearl grows wild in 
Europe it would seem Yarrow was in- 
troduced from Europe for. its various 
medicinal uses and very likely The 
Pearl is a development from it, 
through cultivation. Fortunately, the 
plant has lost little of its wild vigor 
through this transformation, and has 
gained greatly in beauty. 

It employs a marvelous scheme in 
keeping itself well represented among 
wayside weeds,—growing in any sort 
of soil. It blooms all Summer and is 
still found blooming after frost, after 
other flowers are gone. Its ray and 
disk flowers all produce seed from 
cross-fertilization;—thus the _ surest 
and strongest seed ;—and by perennial 
runners from horizontal rootstalks. 


Before snow covers all, one finds 
its gray, olive-green, feathery masses 
of foliage of young plants, as beauti- 
ful as Ferns. The first year the plant 
is forming strength to shoot up its 
blossom stems the following year. 

It is also called Old Man’s Pepper, 
and Nosebleed as an inducement to 
relieve congestive headache. Its other 
name, Milfoil, is from two words 
“millefolium” or thousand leaves. 

In some parts of England, a sprig 
of the plant is still placed under the 
pillow, when the sleeper wishes to 
dream of the future husband and wife. 
It is also used for weaving bridal 
wreaths and has been thus celebrated 
in flower-lore. 


“Thou pretty nest of Venus’ tree, Thy true 
name it is Yarrow; 
Now who thy bosom friend might be, Pray tell 
thou me to-morrow.” 


RENA BAUER 
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Pyrethrum parthenifolium,— 
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Spring Budding 
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to 7 a only ‘i F “ed plants can sow the jg g plant that should be given more As soon as the young plants are large 
fe ng ns a co 7" rs April, or on attention than it at present receives, enough to handle let them be trans- 
| dal Sateen Pye or y i _ — as it requires but little care, doing ferred to another border similarly pre- 
ted 2 no situation early in May; but well if given an open, sunny situation pared and placed in rows about three 
mall plants will not be able to give anda very deep, moderately enriched inches apart, the plants standing two 
enill til fan good account of themselves un-  joamy soil. A mulch of some coarse inches apart in the row; and when 
ul far into the summer months. The littery manure should be given during large enough removed to their perma- 
tell seed should be sown thinly and cov- the winter months, and when this is nent position in the mixed flower bed 
; ered slightly. removed in the early Spring let some _ or border. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 





well-rotted or sheep manure be care- 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Onions in the Home Garden 
BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY, (N. H.) 


the eye or more satisfying to the 

mind than a good one of Onions. 
It is seldom we see a good crop grown 
in the home garden, however, yet I 
believe it may be done almost any- 
where, as the Onion is not difficult to 
grow successfully. It will not, how- 
ever, grow in spite of neglect, as will 
some of the more accommodating veg- 
etables, like the Beet, the Carrot and 
the Turnip. 


Any well-fertilized soil will produce 
Onions. It is one of the few crops 
that do not require rotation, but may 
be planted year after year on the same 
ground with every assurance of suc- 
cess. The first requirement is a well- 
prepared soil. If possible the ground 
should be plowed or spaded some time 
before the season for planting. If 
this is not possible, rolling the plat 
after the seed is planted may answer 
the same purpose. It is important 
that the ground be firmed down, so 
the plants will set well into the 
ground. Mix a few Radish seed with 
the Onion seed at the time of plant- 
ing. This will mark the rows before 
the Onion plants appear, and, if the 
Radishes are left to develop, the 
maggots often present in old gardens 
will devote their energies to the 
Radishes. 

When a crop is to be grown from 
seed, the seed should be put in the 
ground just as early as the ground 
can be gotten into shape for planting. 
The Onion is a long-season plant, or 
at least it seems to grow best in the 
Spring. An early start is, therefore, 
all-important. Keep out the weeds by 
frequent cultivation but it is not neces- 
sary to thin the plants much. A good 
crop of Onions will lie in a sort of 
windrow, when the tops are dead. 
They grow that way, the roots reach- 
ing down into the soil and the bulbs 
growing -one above another. Of 
course, if large bulbs are desired, the 
plants should be thinned to stand three 
inches apart. The crop will be much 
larger, however, if the plants stand 
fairly thick in the rows. 


HAVE above dealt with the method 

of growing Onions by planting the 
seed directly in the rows where the 
plants are desired to stand. This is 
an easy and satisfactory way to grow 
Onions. Another way ‘is by starting 
the plants and setting them out where 
they are desired to develop. This 
method is pursued where extra large 
bulbs are wanted. Varieties like the 
Prizetaker and Silver King, also the 
Giant Gibralter and Ailsa Craig, are 
extensively grown by this method. 
The seed is planted in hotbeds and the 
young plants set out in the garden the 
first of May. An easier way than 
starting the plants at home is by 
purchasing them from a grower in 
the South. There are many plant 
growers in the states south of Virginia 


] KNOW of no crop more pleasing to 


"7h\ 


and Kentucky, who specialize in start- 
ing plants for the Northern trade. 
Plants of the Prizetaker Onion may 
be procured from some of these 
growers at very reasonable rates. Set 
in the garden and kept constantly cul- 
tivated, these plants develop rapidly 
into large Onions. I have grown them 
four inches in diameter. The so-called 
Bermuda Onions are of this type, but 
the real Bermuda Onions will not suc- 
ceed in the North. Prizetaker is a 
much better sort to plant. 


The surest way to raise a few 
Onions for home use is by planting 
“sets” in the early Spring. However, 
Onions of this type never make a very 
satisfactory crop but are dependable 
for scallions and immediate use. Per- 
haps the best for storing are Onions 
of the Yellow Globe or Yellow Danvers 
type. There are also red and white 
varieties. 


I would not forget the small white 
Onions grown for pickling. These 
are easy to raise from seed. 

The red Onions do not sell in the 
markets as well as yellow or white 
sorts, neither do they keep as well 
during the Winter; nevertheless, to 
my mind, they are better for home 
consumption and are very satisfactory 
when planted in the home garden. 


A GOOD deal depends upon the 
quality of the seed sown. Cheap 
seed will be likely to produce a good 
many bulbs with large necks, that 
will not dry out. The best seed is that 
which has been selected to eliminate 
bulbs of this sort. 


When the Onions are well grown, 
along in the latter part of August it 
is well to break down the tops, so the 
bulbs will dry out and keep well dur- 
ing the Winter. To do this roll a 
barrel over the Onion bed a few times. 
This will do the trick. Onions are 
stored, after being carefully dried, 
in a dry room, where they will not 
freeze yet still remain fairly cool. For 
home use, store them in the attic or 
in a cool part of the basement, if 
it is dry and airy. A damp cellar 
is not suited to keeping Onions. 


The worst pest of the Onion is the 
maggot. I learned a trick, that seems 
to keep this pest in check, many years 
ago. My remedy is pine sawdust. I 
go to a woodlot, where there is a 
heap of fresh sawdust and get a sup- 
ply. This is scattered between the 
Onion rows and worked into the 
ground. It is the turpentine, I think, 
that keeps the maggots away. One 
year, when I could not get fresh saw- 
dust, I sprayed lightly between the 
rows with liquid turpentine and it 
worked. I have never seen this idea 
in print. Perhaps it is no good. At 
any rate a successful Onion-grower 
told me about it years ago, and I have 
used it each year and have never been 
troubled. 
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Perhaps the thing that counts mogt 
in growing Onions successfully jg 
starting the cultivation early. I ry 
the wheel hoe before the Onion plants 
come up. The Radishes as at first aq. 
vised, sprout in a few days, and te] 
me where to go. I try never to let 
the weeds get a start. If they do get 
a start, it is all day with the onions 
You cannot pull out large weeds with. 
out uprooting the tiny grass-like 
plants. 





The Cork Industry 


Cork is the bark of a tree and our 
supply comes mostly from Spain. 

The annual output from that 
country is said to be between 60 and 
70 million tons. As cork is a very 
light product it may be understood 
that this represents a very large bulk, 


It is said that the cork industry was 
originally established in the Province 
of Gerona in the beginning of the 
19th century, and is, therefore, a very 
old one. ; 


The best quality of cork bark jg 
largely used in making corks for 
bottles, and the price of this quality is 
proportionately high. Cork of the 
poor quality and the waste bits are 
largely used in the manufacture of 
linoleum, and cork boards for the in- 
sulation of cold storage plants, ete, 
Exports of manufactured boards to 
the United States especially have very 
largely increased of recent years. 

There is now a linoleum factory in 
Madrid which will utilize a part of 
the waste cork. This waste cork has 
largely been exported and used for the 
making of linoleum and cork boards, 
especially in the United States. 





Street Leaves and Street 
Sweepings Unsafe? 


A reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
calls attention to the fact that a pro- 
fessional gardener has recommended 
that street sweepings and leaves from 
the streets which are subjected to 
drippings from automobiles are un- 
safe to use, presumably because of 
the mineral oils which they contain. 

Has anyone had experience along 
this line which has been unsatisfac- 
tory? It is, of course, a fact that 
mineral oil is destructive to vegetable 
growth. Anyone who has traveled 
through the oil sections can see that 
plainly enough, but whether the leaves 
from streets will be sufficiently af- 
fected to be detrimental is a question, 
although it could easily be seen that 
sweepings from the streets necessarily 
absorb the oil to considerable extent. 





While this magazine has never made 
any point of printing articles and 
notes about garden vegetables, when 
Brother Chesley offered his Onion 
article on this page I could not well 
reject it. It is especially complete and 
readable. 
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Our Pet Pelican and a Fish-Head 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


he appears in the picture. He 

has attempted to down an enor- 
mous fish head, and found the job a bit 
strenuous. For fully three hours the 
spectators watched the antics of this 
pig Pelican at Balboa, while he strove 
to gulp down this mouthful, or rather, 
pouchful of food. No thought of dis- 
gorging the big, hard, bony fish head 
ever seemed to enter the solemn crea- 
ture’s mind. What he had started 
in to do he meant to finish if it took 
the rest of the Winter. Anyway he 
had an individuality of his own in 
the first place or he would not have 
left the wild flock and took up his 
abode near the fish market right where 
people passed and repassed all the 
time. But why fish for himself when 
a fish market passed out fish scraps 
daily? 

He became the pet and playfellow of 
all the boys of the neighborhood; and 
the amusement of grown-ups. More- 
over, he got some fun out of life for 
himself, apparently, though from his 
countenance no one would ever ima- 
gine a Pelican getting fun out of any- 
thing. He looks like a serious old 
grandfather who has learned the folly 
of all things. Perhaps it is because 
he is a kind of “holdover” from the 
bird world, being one of its older 
forms. 


He appeared to enjoy following the 
boys and nipping at their bare feet, 
and if they have on bathing suits all 
the better. He then has more surface 
to nip at. And a nip from that hooked 
bill is something to remember. How- 
ever, he never seemed to do this in 
anger, and his demeanor as he sol- 


Tr Pelican is not as unhappy as 


emnly waddled along after a fleeing 
boy was comical in the extreme. 

But nobody got nipped the day he 
bagged the big fish head. Time after 
time he elevated his head trying to 
get the fish head in some position 

















The Pelican as the Fish 
Head Started Down 


so he. could swallow it, and just as 
many times he failed. How he kept 
the bony, rasping edges of the head 
from scraping all the lining out of his 
gullet was a mystery. Surely, we 
thought, he will have to give up and 
eject the head from his pouch. But 
no such thing! We did our market- 
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ing, our visiting on the curb, and got 
our mail; but still he stood dejected, 
but firm. He could hardly stagger 
around with the load in his pouch. 
We argued with him and told him to 
disgorge for he never could get those 
pounds of bone and gristle down his 
neck. Sometimes in his struggles we 
could see what he had within and 
gasped. 

But after hours of struggle, at last, 
by some twist or swallow he got the 
thing started down. The outline of it 
began to show up in his throat. It 
was a terrible moment. Would it 
choke him to death? More wriggles, 
more gastronomic efforts and at last 
it got to where it was going. The 
battle was won. We felt like cheering. 


The big Pelican was very quiet for 
the remainder of the day, and we 
thought he would never be himself 
again. We were wrong. The next 
day he was as chipper as ever. It 
must be that the powerful digestive 
fluids had dissolved and digested the 
bones and spines of that terrible head. 





The Humming Bird’s Nest 


T WAS on the coast of South Caro- 

lina in a bit of the swampy paradise 
for birds which we are most fond of 
exploring, that I chanced upon the dain- 
tiest sight in all the woods—a Humming 
Bird building her nest! 


April was three-quarters upon her 
journey to May time. As we followed 
the old, half-obliterated road past aban- 
doned Rice fields into the fresh, leafing 
woods, the wayside ditches were purple 
with Wampee and Violets; a delicate 
perfume proclaimed the proximity of 
Jessamine flowers, and soon their blos- 
soms rioted like beaded strings of sun- 
light from every bush and sapling near 
the edge of the swamp. 


The trees closed in to form green 
cloisters and arcades of cool shade, 
lightened here and there with splashes 
of sunlight. Trailing Spanish Moss 
hung in great masses from every tree 
and lured us on with visions of swinging 
nests of Yellow-throated and Parula 
Warblers. Somehow, we did not dream 
of Humming Birds. 


Then as we reaghked one of the splashes 
of sunlight and thin woods, we caught 
the iridescence of flashing wings as Her 
Ruby-throated Majesty darted through 
the sunlight and poised on the swaying 
branch of a small Water Oak a few 
yards away. 

For a moment we lost her; then we 
saw her again—on a tiny gray bit of 
the branch, just before it curved grace- 
fully earthward. But as we found her 
she was off like a flash, only to return 
swiftly with a bit of gray Lichen in her 
bill. Perching on the edge of the gray 
mound, she -thrust her shred of Lichen 
into the mass and pecked it into’ place 
with her bill. Then we realized that 
the gray mound was her nest, and we 
thrilled with excitement to see what 
would happen next. 

With an almost imperceptible move- 
ment the graceful little lady settled 
herself in the hollow of her tiny gray 
home and whirled herself around and 
around, while her wings beat up and 
down, up and down, more swiftly than 
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eye could trace, leveling the Lichens into 
place and deepening the hollow where 
soon she would hide her two tiny white 
eggs. 

Time and again we watched her fly off 
in search of more building material and 
then return to pat it into place with her 
wings, and oh, how we longed for our 
camera, inadvertently left at home. 

Finally we went on our way, wishing 
her the best of luck and a family as 
dainty as herself. 


HELEN VON KOLNITz Hyer, (In Nature 
Magazine) 





How Little Birds Get Free Rides 


Bn October FLOWER GROWER ques- 
tions Humming Birds riding on 
the backs of Herons. I found the 
following on the subject, which is a 
paper clipping and writer’s name not 
given: 

“The question whether large birds 
transport smaller ones through the air 
is one that has led to much observation 
on the part of students of nature, and 
some important facts on the subject 
have recently been brought to light. 

“It is a well known fact that Swans, 
Moorhens and Coots often carry their 
young on their backs while swimming, 
and they have also been seen to aid them 
in flying. A Mallard was seen to con- 
vey her young from an Oak, a distance 
of twenty-five feet; and a Moorhen, 
which had its nest in a Fir tree, was 
seen to fly dewn with two of her brood, 
one clutched in each foot. But birds do 
not merely convey their young to the 
ground. Large birds frequently trans- 
port smaller ones in their yearly migra- 
tions. The Woodcock, when it wishes to 
convey a young one from a place of 
danger, presses the tiny bird between 
her own feet and against her breast and 
flies with it through the air. 

“It is a common opinion among the 
Eskimos that a small bird of the Spar- 
row family is aided in its migratory 
flights by the Wild Goose. 

“The opinion has long been held that 
Cranes are utilized for the same purpose 
by small birds in crossing the Mediter- 
ranean. Several ornithologists have con- 
firmed this popular opinion by their 
own observation. In the Autumn flocks 
of Cranes. are seen coming from the 
North. As they circle over the culti- 
vated plains of Palestine, little birds fly 
up to them, and the twittering of those 
already settled upon their backs can be 
plainly heard. ’ 

“Another observer saw smaller birds 
rise from the backs of Cranes, at which 
a gun had been fired. A Swedish 
traveller, while staying at Rhodes, saw 
flocks of Storks fly over the sea with 
numerous small birds perched on their 
backs. 

“In England recently a _ short-eared 
Owl was seen to come flopping across the 
sea. As it alighted on the shore, a little 
bird dropped off its back and flew along 
the sand. On the broad back of the Owl 
this tiny creature had ridden in safety 
across the wild North Sea.” 


RENA BAUER 


The above tells the story about how 
large birds carry smaller ones. It is 


doubtless a fact, but not quite so gen- 
eral a fact, as the original article 
(EDITOR) 


would lead us to think. 
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The Eaves Swallow and Civilization 
BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 


old red barn had been lined with 

the mud nests of Swallows. For 
years we had watched the arrival of 
the press-agents of the colony, seen 
them investigate conditions in last 
Summer’s home, and fly away to re- 
port that all was well. A little later 
the air would be specked with the 
goings and comings of dozens of 
happy, twittering little bird-couples. 

Then, for weeks, activity would be 
the word of the hour beneath the 
eaves. Working in conjugal harmony, 
each pair of birds constructed its 
home of clay. Misfortune came,— 
disaster,—yet the building program 
went on indefinitely, till each clinging 
burrow contained a _ happy little 
mother-bird, brooding on the eggs 
which so soon would produce wide- 
mouthed hungry babies to be fed in- 
cessantly. 

The Swallow colony was always to 
us a delight and an inspiration. At 
mid-day, walking beneath the nest- 
lined eaves we felt our hearts fill with 
admiration for the little birds that re- 
mained at their post of duty on the 
tiny eggs, though the summer heat 
forced them to protrude their heads, 
yellow beaks apart, gasping for air. 
And at even-tide, one felt a sense of 
peace and love and contentment, in 
walking beneath the eaves where 
dwelt a whole colony of happily-mated 
families, members of which looked 
down upon you, with bright, but fear- 
less eyes shining beneath their tiny 
jockey-caps. 


And then one year the Swallows 
didn’t come. True, the advance agents 
arrived; but a puffing, snorting mon- 
ster was desecrating the quiet of the 
countryside. A tractor had _ been 
drawn up alongside the barn, and, 
by means of a belt run through the 
open window, was daily employed in 
grinding Corn into golden meal. 

We watched the four early-comers 
fly in and out under the eaves. We 
listened to their twitterings and asked 
each other: “Would they be afraid 
of the exploding engine? Would they 
make an unfavorable report to the 
other members of the colony?” “Oh, 
surely not,” we thought. “They, who 
have come for so many years, will not 
desert us because of a noisy tractor.” 

But, desert us they did. For days 
the advance guard hovered about the 
place, and then, they left. All that 
Summer not a single Swallow built 
around the place. The muddy bank of 
the ditch across the road was un- 
marked by the scooping of scores of 
tiny shovels. The iron monster won 
the day. 

Yet, I think it was the strangeness 
of the machine, rather than the noise 
of it that frightened the birds away, 
as an incident of this Summer would 
seem to prove that noise spreads no 
terror among a Swallow community. 


Fae years the eaves beneath the 





- Swallows! 
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Hic# up in the Rockies, along the 
Platte River, is a little town that 
in Summer overflows with city vigj. 
tors. A dingy little red building 
serves as station. Here, twice daily 
the inhabitants gather to “watch the 
train come in.” Men in overalls, al]. 
the-year-round residents, mingle with 
the golfing-togged men from the city 
and their shingle-bobbed women, 
sporting tweed or khaki knickers and 
affecting in their walk an awkward, 
ungainly stride, or aping man at his 
worst, in their slouching, shiftless 
leaning against building or post. 

A gay abandonment is in the air, 
There is much of laughter and of light 
talk;—the air is rent with a long. 
drawn-out shriek. The train is com. 
ing! All eyes turn up, or down the 
track, as the case may be. In a mo. 
ment, a_ business-like little engine 
rounds the tortuous curve;—it is but 
one of the scores of such curves it hag 
rounded on its journey up the river 
bed ;— (curves of the sort whereby, if 
you are in a middle coach, you can 
look ahead and see the engine that 
is pulling you, and behind and see 
the rear coaches of the train you are 
on)—and bustles into the station, 
with much grinding of brakes and 
breathless panting after its exertion, 

Everybody greets everybody else, 
A happy babel of voices rises higher 
and higher. ‘“A-all A-bo-oar-rd!” The 
brakeman wig-wags, hops aboard, and 
continues to wave his arm up and 
down in a good-natured parting to 
the care-free crowd. The engineer 
and firemen laugh their good-bye, the 
little engine choo-choos off good- 
naturedly up the narrow-gauge moun- 
tain track. And the merry crowd 
about the station dwindles. 


And in all that time, and among all 
those folks, not a soul looked UP but 
she whose ears were still attuned to 
country things. 
and gay voices, she had heard the 
familiar “p-rrrling” sound of Eaves 


they were, a colony of them, in their 
mud-burrows firmly attached to the 
eaves of the little mountain station. 
The same little bright eyes looked out 


fearlessly from beneath the same little } 


jockey-caps. There was the same 
coming and going, the same industry, 
the same atmosphere of peace and har- 
mony that so long had been in evi- 
dence in the country. 

Yet here there came twice each day, 
a shrieking, thundering, hissing mon- 
ster of the mountain-engine, and be- 
neath the sheltering roof, dozens, 
scores, sometimes hundreds of laugh- 
ing, talking humans broke the solitude 
it is commonly believed birds love. 
Noise and motion had no terror for 
them. Yet, my Birds of the old red 
barn had been frightened away by far 
less. 


“Just a case of what one is used 






Above the laughter § 


One glance up;—there J 
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to,” I concluded. “Perhaps these little 
swallows, generation after generation 
of which have nested here, would not 
be content under the roof of the old 
red barn. Just as I cannot sleep in 
the city, with the rough, rasping 
noises of city life pouring in, so have 
I friends who do not rest well in the 
country. ‘There’s such an unearthly 
quiet!’ they say.” 





More About the Wrens 


HERE’S been a lot written about 

Wrens, and there’s a lot more still 
to write. So, I add my mite,—a most 
interesting and pleasant experience to 
me. Upon resuming my usual work 
one morning last Spring, I was con- 
scious that there was a hitch some- 
where with the sprightly little Wren 
family sharing my “flat” for the last 
three weeks. 

I knew there had been some dis- 
satisfaction when the Mister and 
Missus arrived at my apartments,— 
the photographic dark room, because 
they first selected the “wing of rooms” 
just directly over the main entrance. 
Later they chose to move over the 
east window, which I _ graciously 
granted them, and decision was made 
speedily to remain there. 


Thus amicably settled, we each went 
about our usual daily work, each with 
cautious friendliness, however. Then, 
one June morning, all ruffled and anx- 
ious, turning this way and that, with 
entreating, then emphatic calls, the 
father chose to remain _ outside, 
greatly perturbing the harassed, un- 
decided little mother, flitting to and 
fro nervously among the _ restless 
brood of bright-eyed, yet quite— 
apparently hungry, wee ones within. 
Finally won over, he joined her and 
together they encircled the lively 
brood. Another brief but vigorous 
conversation and the “man o’ the 
house” departed again, returning in 
a brief second, this time with a juicy 
lunch for the first, then another and 
another until the last had been filled 
to the utmost, presumably. 

Then followed another excited in- 
spection, more twittering instructions; 
the parents flew out the window. 


Then one day I left the darkroom 
momentarily, for a bucket of cold, 
fresh water. When I returned two 
baby Wrens sat, fearfully, upon my 
developing table, their beady little 
eyes popping with surprise,—at the 
feat they had just accomplished, 
perhaps. 

I could not resist. As hastily as 
possible, I got my camera all ready. 
I set the twins upon a pound tin of 
chemicals and slipped the whole into 
as good light as offered itself, and 
snapped them. Strange to say they 
never moved,—something I can not 
say for other subjects less wild, that 
I have photographed. 

None too soon. There was a flash 
of brown wings—a loud chirping pro- 
test, or perhaps, just another order— 

















My little “‘wild” subjects never 
moved during the exposure 


fully understood now, for together, all 
understandingly joined forces and 
wheeled away, even the two less brave 
ones sitting upon the edge of the nest, 
joined in the flight. 


Thus, little brown-breasted Mrs. 
Jenny Wren, with her proud husband 
and family, deserted me, not a little 
unfeelingly,—leaving only an empty 
nest of sticks and the memory of their 
presence—most cheering photographic 
partners. 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY, (Ohio) 





A Bit of Bird Psychology 


tp year, reaching my summer 
camp in Maine quite early, I 
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rice refuse. Noting that it was soon 
gone, I thought perhaps the Song 
Sparrows, the prevailing birds there, 
were hungry. 

I put some good rice out for several 
days and, while I was too busy to 
watch it, I found it had always been 
eaten. My rice supply being then low 
I mixed rolled oats with it and found 
that to be preferred. 


When I was less busy, I noticed only 
a single Song Sparrow eating, but— 
the interesting part of the story— 
several were waiting just back of a 
screen made by the low boughs of a 
White Spruce tree. If one of those 
became too eager for his share he was 
preemptorily induced to wait! 


I found by further watching that 
this always took place, that each one 


_not only preferred but insisted upon 


eating alone while there were always 
some waiting. 


After a time the White-throated 
Sparrows also came and they, too, en- 
joyed the oatmeal feast. But no jolly 
groups; while, to get any of the sup- 
ply, the Song Sparrows were forced to 
eat with them; but, as before, only 
one at a time of their group joined 
with their cousins! 


LOUISE C, PATTERSON 





Brother Ralph E. De Lury, who 
furnishes the photograph from which 
the illustration at the bottom of this 
page was made, has sent us a fine 
collection of. Bird photographs, which 
will be used from time to time and, 
he has promised more. His success in 
photographing Birds in their native 
habitat is exceptional and we may look 
forward to some fine pictures. Birds 
are difficult to photograph success- 


chanced, one day, to throw out some’ fully. 























Pine Grosbeak Eating Viburnum Berries 
(Photograph by Ralph E. DeLury) 
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GME FLOWER GROWER 


Timely Suggestions for February 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


With chilly winds and Northern Light, 
Wintry February is now in sight; 

And though the days seem cold and drear 
We know that Spring will soon be here. 


HILE in this section of the 
y y country, February is generally 

the very coldest month of the 
year, still, during this, the shortest 
month, one may be treated to fine 
weather that foretells that Spring is 
on the way. 


According to a superstition so old 
that its origin is lost in antiquity, the 
sort of weather we have on February 
2nd, (Ground Hog Day,) foretells 
whether the coming of Spring will be 
early or late. 


Whether Spring will be early or late 
we may be sure of one thing and that 
is that garden days are just a few 
weeks ahead, and that those who are 
wise enough to plan now will be ready 
for garden making when it does ar- 
rive. 


This is catalogue season. Send for 
at least a half dozen and read over 
carefully the descriptions of flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables; and use good 
judgment in deciding what kinds and 
how many sorts you aim to grow the 
coming season. 


As you study the descriptions in the 
catalogues, jot down in your garden 
book, under the proper month, the time 
when, how and where to plant the 
various seed and stock selected. This 
will be found of great value at plant- 
ing time. 


As it is very important to have seed 
that will be sure to germinate, send 
in your seed order early so as to have 
ample time to test the germinating 
quality of.same. This will save dis- 
appointment and loss. 


Small kinds of seeds may be easily 
and readily tested by placing a sample 
of the seed between sheets of blotting 
paper that have been moistened, and 
keeping same in a box in a fairly 
warm place. Sprouts of most kinds 
should show in a few days. 


Make a diagram of the garden show- 
ing hardy beds. Mark proposed lo- 
cation of new plants, shrubs, annuals, 
trees, etc. The time this will take 
will indeed be found to have been well 
spent, when the planting season opens. 


Be progressive and try to cultivate 
the habit of reading reliable garden 
literature, so as to become familiar 
with ideas and thoughts, that if prac- 
ticed, will go far toward assuring suc- 
cess in the garden work. Getting the 
reading habit surely pays. 


As Birds find it difficult to get 
rations during this month, continue to 
tie bits of suet, etc., to the branches 
of trees. A shelf placed outside of 
a window makes a good feeding tray 
and affords one opportunities of 
watching Bird friends through the 
glass. 


Such home feeding stations are in- 
tensely interesting and will attract 
many kinds of Birds; such as Robins, 
Nuthatches, Chickadees, Woodpeckers 
and others. Besides suet you may 
use Sunflower seed, rolled oats, rice, 
wheat and other grain. 


Though most outside work is prac- 
tically at a standstill, some pruning of 
the older fruit may be attempted on 
fair cold days. Trim off all dead wood 
on Blackberry and Raspberry vines, 
and cut back all other canes. Young 
fruit trees may be pruned later. 


If a Hotbed is wanted, dig a pit and 
line the four sides with inch boards, 
having the board at the back about a 
foot- above the ground and that at 
the front much lower, so as to give the 
sash covering, slant enough to carry 
off water. Pack frame nearly full of 
fresh manure. 


As the heat produced in a newly 
made Hotbed reaches a very high tem- 
perature, the bed cannot be used until 
the Aemperature recedes to about 90 
degrees. Then cover with four inches 
of good soil, and it is ready for the 
sowing of the seeds. 


If House plants have been properly 
cared for there should now be plenty 
of flowers in the window garden, and 
the plants should be in good healthy 
condition. While making active 
growth, some branches may need cut- 
ting back. Plant such “slips” in the 
pot, and they are likely to root. 


Plants that are vigorously growing 
in the warm, dry atmosphere of the 
house require considerable moisture. 
See that they do not lack for water, 
and introduce moisture in the air in 
any way convenient. Admit fresh air 
whenever the weather permits. 


Syringing the plants about once a 
week is a good plan. It cleans the 
foliage so plants may breathe more 
freely, it keeps down insect pests, 
especially the red spider, and adds 
greatly to the general health and at- 
tractive appearance of the plants. 


Plants that are putting forth energy 
in the production of flowers and foli- 
age may require some plant food, for 
it stands to reason that the small 
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amount of soil that the average 
holds cannot contain sufficient noyy. 
ishment, to carry a vigorous growe, 
through the season. 





It is well to remember that whey 
employed, fertilizers must always hp 
used with judgment and only gp 
plants that are making  vigoroys 
growth. It is better to give too little 
than to over-stimulate a plant. Over. 
feeding is harmful. 


For fertilizing one may use the ya. 
rious commercial brands of plant food, 
To work a little bone meal or wood 
ashes into the top soil once dyr. 
ing the Winter is a good practice; 
or occasionally using a few drops of 
household ammonia in the water jg 
beneficial. 


Usually when leaves on house plants 
turn yellow or die, it is a danger 
signal that should be heeded. Investj- 
gate at once, to determine whether 
it is due to over-watering, improper 
temperature, or insufficient light and 
air. 


It is very important to let the plants 
have plenty of pure air and sunlight, 
Turn the pots at intervals to give all 
sides of the plant a fair chance to 
bask in full sunshine. This will also 
keep the plants symmetrical in form, 


About the last day of the month, go 
to the Apple orchard if you have one, 
and carefully break off a few branches 
that are dotted with nice plump buds. 
Take these branches indoors, and put 
them in water in a cool room and you 
will be enjoying the blossoms months 
before Apple-blossom-time. 





Tobacco Stems as Fertilizer 


One of my Connecticut readers has 
sent me letters from the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
New Haven, Conn., with reference to 
the use of tobacco stems as fertilizer. 
One of these letters reports that to- 
bacco stems analyze as follows: 


Nitrogen 2.3 per cent 
Phosphoric Acid .5 per cent 
Potash 3.7 per cent 


Then from another letter I extract J 


the following: 


“There is no doubt that tobacco stems 
would make a good mulch to use around 
Roses. The usual fertilizer recommended 
is stable manure and ground bone. The 
manure is spread around the bushes in 
the Fall and the bone worked into 
the soil any time during the year, pref- 
erably the Spring. I would suggest 
that the stems be applied late in the Fall 
and worked into the soil in the Spring. 
You might try an annual application for 
a year or two and see how it would work 
out.” 


In the Tobacco growing section of 
the Connecticut Valley I have seen 
Tobacco stems strewn on lawns in the 
Fall of the year, presumably to be left 
there during Winter. Good sugges- 
tion perhaps.— (EDITOR) 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


Month by Month with the Flowers 
February 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


Ps, grass seed. 


Sow Pansy seed indoors in this 
month. 


In order to have flowers of a larger 
size, keep the Azalea stems moist and 
pliable by a daily sprinkling with 
water from which the chill has been 
taken. 


If the Calla Lily bulb was strong 
and healthy, and its general treat- 
ment has been right, February should 
pring the bloom stalks. Remember 
that water and warmth are two things 
of the greatest importance in this 
plant’s development. 


-Rake the plots to get rid of the 
dead grass; though some prefer to 
burn it as a quick and more effective 
means of disposal. Though the fire 
leaves an ugly black spot, if swept 
with a stiff broom it will not be notice- 
able. 


Has the Fuchsia been re-potted in 
fresh soil, with a portion of the roots 
cut away, and at least half of the 
branches? It is time for this to be 
done; and the plant given plenty of 
water and heat, with as much sunlight 
as can be had. 


After the blooming season of the 
Freesias is over, leave the pots in the 
sunshine to help dry the bulbs as well 
as ripen them. When dry, the bulbs 
should be taken out of the soil and 
kept in a dry place until time for re- 
planting in the following Autumn. 
Freesia bulbs may be used year after 
year for winter blooming. 


If the season is at all open, the 
pretty little golden-yellow flowers of 
the Winter Aconite bravely open their 
petals the latter part of this month. 
This is one of the earliest of the hardy 
bulbs to bloom outdoors; and is spe- 
cially good for planting in the grass 
or under trees. 


The bulbs of the Roman Hyacinths 
should now be allowed to mature, 
water should be gradually withheld 
until the foliage turns yellow, when 
they should be shaken out of the soil 
and packed away until Autumn. At 
that time they may be planted in the 
garden borders, where they are cer- 
tain to come up and bloom the fol- 
lowing Spring. 


Have you made out the order for 
flower seeds? Time to do it; and mail 
it at once. An early order is not only 
a help to the florist, but a benefit to 
yourself also in that orders received 
before the spring rush is on are given 
more time in the filling; but in the 
case of new or rare plants the supply 
of seed is sometimes exhausted before 
the March orders come in. 


February evenings are a splendid 


time for study of the new flower cata- 
logues. One should never be guilty 
of the mistake of making out an order 
without first having read up on the 
characteristics, height, and color of 
each plant on his list; besides taking 
into consideration the space they are 
to occupy in the garden borders. Un- 
less this is done, one may indeed count 
himself fortunate if he escapes one or 
more misfits in his garden scheme. 


Everybody knows that the proper 
treatment for a frozen plant is to 
place it in a dark, cool room, tem- 
perature about 38 and spray with ice- 
cold water. But many people do not 
know that this means to spray not 
once only, but at the least 8 to 10 
times a day for 3 to 5 days before the 
plant is gradually brought back into 
the heat. Many plants, whose con- 
dition is considered hopeless, may be 
saved by these repeated applications 
of an heroic remedy. 


If given plenty of water, and all 
the sunlight the window affords, the 
Cyclamen is still in its full glory of 
bloom, with a goodly supply of buds. 
Of all the house plants possibly there 
is not one that has more admiring 
enemies than has this beautiful plant. 
Scores of healthy specimen plants are 
sold yearly; and, in the majority of 
instances, are cruelly slaughtered by 
their sincere admirers through their 
misguided zeal, or in some instances, 
lack of attention. 


Many times house plants suffer for 
lack of water even though they are 
given a daily spraying. In old, well- 
established plants the roots often 
form a tightly matted ball that re- 
quires much water before it becomes 
saturated. A better plan than sprink- 
ling,. for such plants, is to immerse 
them in a bucket full of water, deep 
enough that the water covers the soil 
and leave them to soak for at least an 
hour. Remove from bucket and drain 
off the surplus water, and the plant 
may not need another soaking for 10 
days, if in a cool room. 


By all means make a paper garden. 
Outline the beds and borders, writ- 
ing name of each flower where it is 
to be planted. Then at planting time 
go by the plan, or if you change and 


_ plant Anchusa where you had in- 


tended to plant Agrostemma, and neg- 
lect to note change on your diagram, 
interesting complications are sure to 
result. Specially if the Anchusas 
come up and the Agrostemma does 
not. You know that time is precious 
in the case of perennials; so, without 
waiting for later and larger growth 
to remind you of the change you made, 
you immediately plant the other bed 
in Anchusa. And, you know, enough 
of anything is plenty. 
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In starting seedlings in the house 
great care should be taken that the 
soil used in the boxes be free from 
bacteria, fungi, or their spores; else 
disease will spoil the young plants. 
To make certain the soil is clean it 
should be sterilized before the seeds 
are planted. This may be done by 
either of two methods. The first and 
easiest is to bake the soil for the seed 
boxes in the oven for a period of two 
hours. Let it cool and then rub 
through a coarse screen to pulverize 
before sowing the seeds. The second 
method is to soak the soil thoroughly 
with a solution of formaldehyde, 
which will kill all fungi or bacteria. 
Of course the seeds must not be 
planted until the soil has thoroughly 
dried and the fumes of the formalde- 
hyde have evaporated, as these are 
deadly to growing plants. 





Snake Robbing Bird Nest 


This Pine Snake was “caught in 
the act.” When its photo was snapped 
it became frightened and began to de- 
scend. It had eaten two of the Robin’s 
eggs and crushed others about ready 
to hatch. 

When a second picture was snapped 
it had started again to climb the 
vee Red Oaks, for the remaining 
meal. 





* 
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The Snake had just eaten two 
eggs and became frightened 





This Snake was taken home alive 
and later its attractive skin preserved 
to tell the tale. The man who took 
the picture, handled the Snake with- 
out taking out its fangs. Neither is 
he afraid of them, for they are not 
poisonous. Pine Snakes are often 
seven feet long. 

RENA BAUER 
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Teddy, the Cat Who Thinks 


BY W. T. FOGLE 


ranch in Los Angeles County, 
California, ten years ago. When 
a small kitten he was struck by an 
electric car and badly crippled, but 
until three years ago was as active as 


"T ranch was born on a chicken 














Teddy in Interrogation 


any normal Cat; now he has to be 
cared for somewhat as would an old 
man. And we are glad to care for 
him for the pleasure he has given two 
childless old people. No human could 
be more affectionate than he, and it 
is seldom he eats without first thank- 
ing us. He weighs more than sixteen 
pounds. 

As a kitten he was familiar with 
little chicks and would lie for an in- 
definite time watching them. If they 
crowded him too closely he would move 
over. I trained him to help herd the 
Chickens off the garden and he would 
chase them just like a dog, but never 
attempted to catch one. He never did 
any great rat or mice catching stunts. 

He has never hurt any little helpless 
things. Many times he has guided 
me to mice nests and when I tore 
them up and placed the little helpless, 
hairless young mice before him he 
would do no more than push them 
around a little with his foot appar- 
ently to make them squeak, but he ab- 
solutely refused to eat them. 

Unlike Big White, (the Editor’s 
Cat told about in the October 1924 
issue) he will sit and watch the Hum- 
ming Birds by the hour as they feed 
on the flowers; and I have seen them 
buzz up to within less than a foot of 
his face and look him in the eye, as 
it were, and after a mutual inspection 
fly back to their dinner. 


Once when a thunder shower passed 
over in the night I got out of bed and 
closed the window to keep out the 
rainn—Teddy watching me. About 
two weeks afterwards I was awakened 
in the night by his pulling at the cov- 
ers and calling me. On raising up 
I saw flashes of lightning and heard 





distant thunder. His calling and go- 
ing to the window, said as plainly as 
words, “another storm is coming, 
close the window.” I could fill pages 
with similar instances. 

He will sit and apparently ponder 
on some problem, then get up and go 
do something he has not done for some 
time. The photos show him in char- 
acteristic poses. 

I agree with the Editor that it is a 
crime to turn cats out to shift for 
themselves in a strange country and 
one who does so is a natural criminal. 





Teddy in Meditation 


The wonderment of Mrs. Darnell 
as to the difference between man and 
other animals, was mine for many 
years, but I have learned to understand 
much of their “speech”; to sympathize 
with them in their loves and their 
hates; their heartaches and _ joys. 
Yea, they have many human at- 
tributes, then why not a soul? 

I verily believe that when I lay 
aside this “house of sorrows” and 
cross to the brighter shore I shall 
meet many of my pets of the years 
that have gone, who will welcome me 
with loving caresses as they used to 
long ago. 





Humane Education and Crime 


O MATTER whether it is a crime 

wave that is passing over the 
country, soon to spend itself, or the nat- 
ural result of our methods of dealing 
with evil doers through our courts, or 
the inevitable outcome of the population 
into whose blood there have been injected 
for generations the poison currents of 
evil, foreign nationalities, or the usual 
lawlessness seen in disregard of property 
and life that succeeds the supreme crime 
of war—this land of ours was certainly 
never so overrun with reckless, heart- 
less and murderous criminals as today. 
City and country alike appear to abound 
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with thugs, bandits, gunmen of all de 
scriptions. No man or woman, in tow, 
or out upon the open road, or in the quigt 
of his or her own home, knows what 
moment he or she may be held up at the 
point of a revolver, assaulted, robbed, 
perhaps killed. 

Never was so much money being ex. 
pended on our schools and colleges ag 


today, and never was illiteracy lower § 


than now save probably in the early days 
of the colonies. Many of the foremost 
criminals of history have been men who 
have shared in all the advantages of jp. 
tellectual training. 

Again and again do we reiterate the 
words of the old Hebrew—words as wige 
as any ever uttered, and infinitely wiser 
than the most of those that the so-called 
wise swear by today—that “out of the 
heart are the issues of life.” Yet what 
are our schools and colleges doing to 
reach this fountain of life whence spring 
affection, desire, impulse? 

We Jo not believe in teaching religion 
in our schools, that is, our religion or 
our neighbor’s religion, but we do be. 
lieve that the great principles of Humane 
Education, justice toward all life, com. 
passion, mercy, kindness—principles 
which underlie all religion worth the 
name, to which men of all religions and 
of no religion can subscribe—are in- 
finitely more necessary in the curricv- 
lums of our schools, and infinitely more 
vital to the nation’s future, than a host 
of things that our school teachers are 
compelled to teach. 

Who would not rather have his child 
taught to be fair and just to the Chinese 
boy or the colored schoolmate than have 
him learn how a frog breathes or how 
many bones there are in, a dead cat's 
back? 

Unless we can reach the generations 
that are to be, in our schools, for that 
is where the vast majority of them are, 
not in our churches or our Sunday- 
schools, we miss our one great chance, 
To give for Humane Education is to give 
for the very salvation of the nation. 


—(Our Dumb Animals) 





THE FLOWER GROWER 
in Tropical Climes 


“Every once in a while” some one 
in Florida or California or, perhaps, 
even in the Rocky Mountain Region, 
offers the suggestion that THE FLOWER 
GROWER being printed in the North 
and East is not adaptable to their con- 
ditions. It is a mistake, brothers and 
sisters, to assume any such conclusion, 


and here is what a Florida florist says B 


about THE FLOWER GROWER in a letter 
just received: 


“I enjoy reading THE FLOWER 
GROWER very much and find some- 
thing new and interesting in every. 
number.” 


Letters of this character are com- 
ing to hand repeatedly; and it might 


- interest those of my readers who are 


skeptical, that California, for instance, 
is eighth in number of subscribers 
among the states of the Union. This 
surely indicates that THE FLOWER 
GROWER is as useful and interesting 
in far-away and tropical climates as 
in its native home in Northern New 
York. 
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Two Items of Rose Bunk 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


more people grow and enjoy more 

Roses in America, and having in 
mind all the time the homely motto 
of the American Rose Society—“‘A 
Rose for Every Home, A Bush for 
Every Garden”—it seems worth while 
constantly to endeavor to attack the 
points of greatest resistance, as we 
put it in manufacturing parlance, that 
interfere with easy success, or indeed 
with success at all. 


Foner of desire as I am to have 


Some years ago I visited Captain 
Thomas’ wonderful Rose-garden at 
Chestnut Hill, Penna., then, and un- 
til he moved it to Los Angeles, a 
model of perfection. With unlimited 
resources at his command, and with a 
single-minded determination to try 
everything that needed to be tried, 
Captain Thomas had experimented not 
only with varieties, but with grow- 
ing methods. At that time efficiency 
ideals of Frederick W. Taylor were 
under active discussion. That genius 
for business advance had likewise 
undertaken, it seemed, not very far 
from Captain Thomas’ garden, to 
grow Roses and other things along 
lines of businesslike efficiency. The 
outcome of his experiments was a 
new type of preparation of Rose beds. 
As I remember it, these beds were all 
three feet deep, and they were made 
up of layers of different kinds of soil 
and fertilizer put together diagonally, 
but somewhat as a layer cake is made 
horizontally by the wife who under- 
stands what I like. 

The theory was, I think, that with 
this diagonal-layer-cake kind of Rose 
bed a difficult Rose would find some- 
thing to suit it when planted vertically 
down into it. The results seemed en- 
couraging, for even such roses as La 
France, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
and other reluctant growers flourished 
amazingly. All “hard-doers’” were 
tried in the “Taylor beds.” 

But when one came to inquire what 
it cost to do this, discouragement at 
once ensued for anybody but a mil- 
lionaire. Even in those days when 
labor was about half what it is now, 
these beds cost, on a basis of three- 
feet depth, $1.50 per running foot 
to prepare. As things now go, this 
would mean that a 30-foot bed, three 
feet wide, would cost about $100 to 
get ready for the Roses, and before 
Zl cost was taken into account at 
all. 

There was nothing doing for me! 
I am a printer, and therefore free 
from any possibility of great wealth. 
No Taylor Rose-beds at Breeze Hill! 





But Captain Thomas’ ordinarily pre- 
pared beds were only a little less 
expensive in their three-foot depth of 
soil and fertilizer, and the difference 
in discouragement was a difference in 
degree rather than in fact. 


Then began the thinking which 
now warrants me in objecting to the 
old bunk or hokum—whichever word 
my readers care to adopt—that insists 
on ultra-deep preparation to plant 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses in America. 
Investigation proves that this is an 
inherited idea;—inherited from the 
English books which until within a 
few years were the only source of 
Rose pabulum, and which have rather 
sadly controlled the writing recently 
done in America from an approximate 
American standpoint. So when I 
came to write “The Rose in America,” 
in the Spring of 1923, I voiced my 
lack of belief in the necessity for this 
excessively deep preparation, and at 
the same time insisted that it was not 
absolutely essential to use that rare 
and precious fertilizing jewel, cow 
manure. 


In Captain Thomas’ Book, “The 
Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Grow- 
ing,” while there was some stressing 
of deep preparation, he said concern- 
ing the Taylor special beds above re- 
ferred to, “We cannot see enough ad- 
vantage gained to warrant our recom- 
mending his beds for general use.” 
In his later and very excellent book 
“Roses for All American Climates” he 
has, however, recommended, inde- 
pendent of drainage, two and a half 
feet preparation, and with drainage, 
three feet of depth. 


Let me clear the atmosphere at once 
by saying that where the ground is 
heavy and soggy and without free 
drainage, the latter must be provided, 
for Roses do not endure wet feet, 
much as they like a free though slow 
flow of moisture past their feeding 
roots. Nor in my experience do they 
ever like soggy soil, despite their pref- 
erence for firm soil. This means that 
there must be adequate drainage, and, 
in such ground as is found to require 
it, six inches at the bottom of the 
Rose bed filled in with stones, coarse 
ashes, or other material that will af- 
ford a run-off for the water is un- 
doubtedly essential. 


But that upper two and a half feet 
I am disposed to whittle off some- 
what. I have never yet found any 
roots on Tea or Hybrid Tea Roses that 
got down two feet into the earth, and 
rarely does one find roots below eight- 
een inches. 
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True, this deep preparation and 

deep enrichment does no harm, but 

what’s the use? If the precious ma- 

nure is placed at the bottom where 
ry roots never go, what good does it 
0? 

What does all this mean? Simply 
that any good ordinary garden soil 
dug to the depth of two spades, inde- 
pendent of drainage requirements, is 
likely to give very pleasant results in 
the way of Rose prosperity and Rose 
blooms, if good plants are set in it. 


S° MUCH for the depth item of 
Rose bunk. Now let me add to 
my offence against the “traditions of 
the elders” by expressing doubt as to 
the necessity for exceeding richness in 
this soil. It ought to be, as I see it, 
soil that would grow good Potatoes, 
good Peas, or any other garden crop 
to desirable perfection, and _ that 
means that it should have dug into 
it a reasonable amount of well-rotted 
manure, very thoroughly distributed 
throughout its entire available bulk. 
Rose roots can starve within two 
inches of life-giving soil that would 
jump into vigor if the fertilizer had 
been thoroughly mixed in with the 
soil that is about the roots. Of course 
this does not mean placing raw ma- 
nure next to the roots. It does mean 
making it possible for the roots to 
get nourishment that has been thor- 
oughly worked into the ground. 


Roses can be fed from above to very 
great advantage, and here that ex- 
ceedingly scarce article, cow manure, 
is of especial value. A bag of cow 
manure hung in a barrel of water, 
from which there are dipped from 
time to time bucketfuls of the clear 
coffee-colored fluid, cautiously poured 
around the Roses when they need it, 
will do more business than great 
quantities of fertilizer concealed at 
the bottom of a Rose graveyard. 


Another inherited item of hokum is 
that Roses ought to be planted deeper 
in the garden than they were in the 
Rose nursery. I am ashamed that in 
my own book above referred to I have 
insisted that the crown, or place where 
the branches divide above the ground, 
should be “at least two inches below” 
the surface of the ground, as shown 
in a diagram of which I am also 
ashamed. Somewhere in the same 
book I have tried to justify this Rose 
breath-taking stand by following the 
old lead that even if I did have the 
Rose on a good. under-stock for its 
health and prosperity, deep planting 
would cause the Rose to emit roots 
from its own varietal substance, and 
thus give me theoretically both a 
Rose on its own roots and a Rose on a 
good under-stock. 


The other day I dug up a Rose 
planted on this prescription, but by 
a careless gardener yet another inch 
deeper. What did I find? Two of 
the five healthy shoots that radiated 
from the central crown had simply 
rotted away, and of the three remain- 
ing two had blackened stems showing 
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that rot was beginning, and with no 
signs of “own roots” anywhere. 

I was wrong. Each year I wonder 
why Roses in the field are so much 
more prosperous than they ever are 
later when they get into the sup- 
posedly better conditions of the gar- 
den. There is another reason that I 
will dig out after a while, but one of 
the reasons undoubtedly is that the 
Rose has been buried so that it can- 
not get air, so that its roots are too 
far down, and so that it is deeper than 
Nature intended it to be. . 

Therefore, for 1926 I suggest to 
aspiring Rose planters that after 
thorough preparation of the soil to a 
reasonable depth as above hinted, they 
make better use of that depth by 
planting the Roses no deeper than they 
were in the nursery. <A _ southern 


@HE FLOWER Grower 


Rose man who is also a nurseryman 
has been abusing me about this, and 
proved his case so many different 
ways that I could not here undertake 
to recount them. I was getting that 
way myself, anyhow! 


In this particular case not all the 
old books at hand justify the tradi- 
tional burial or smothering of the 
Rose plants. Some of them counsel 
planting close to the ground or sepa- 
rating point. 


What does all this mean in 1926 
among the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER? It means that Rose success 
ought to be easier. It means that we 
are emerging into an American type 
of Rose handling which should re- 
sult after a while in making the Rose 
truly universal in America. 





Roses—Preparing the Ground and Planting 


From Gardening Illustrated, (English) 


HE preparation of the ground for 
"T new Rose-beds needs attention. We 
cannot all select an old pasture field, 
but that Roses can be grown under many 
varying conditions and widely different 
soils is evident from the splendid results 
obtained all over the country where due 
care has been given to the preparation of 
the soil. There are few soils I would 
despair of growing Roses in if allowed a 
free hand as regards drainage and gen- 
eral preparation. If one can choose 
rather high ground so much the better, 
for it does not matter how open this 
may be, provided the full force of strong 
winds can be broken. Closed-in and over- 
sheltered gardens often lead to severe 
attacks of mildew and insect pests. 
Unless the soil is really bad there 
need not be much expense in its prepara- 
tion. If gravelly and poor, some good 
meadow loam that approaches the stiff 
side will be a great help. What we really 
want in such a case is a soil that will 
retain any food we may give to the 
Roses. A light and very porous soil 
allows a great deal of the fertilizing 
qualities to percolate away from the 
roots it was intended to help. On the 
other hand, it is equally injurious to 
have a stiff soil without some drainage 
to carry away any superfluous moisture. 
In only a few cases would I trench the 
soil, as frequently advised. Bastard- 
trenching is better, as when this is done 
we have a splendid opportunity to im- 
prove the bottom soil, and upon no ac- 
count should this be missed, for it cannot 
occur again without entire replanting. 
To bring the bottom soil to the top, and 
more especially when poor, does not 
recommend itself to me. I would take 
considerable trouble to make the bottom 
spit good, either by the addition of well- 
rotted farmyard manure or a mixture 
of soot and crushed bones, according to 
the character of the subsoil, using the 
latter if the soil is at all inclined to be 
clayey. Some dried cow-manure is often 
a great help in the bottom trench of 
sandy or gravelly soils. In any case 


the bottom should be dug over as deeply 
as possible—in short, the full depth of a 
new spade should be utilized in the case 
of the top spit, and the deeper the bottom 
can be moved the better. 

Should one be so fortunate as to get 
fresh meadow ground, let a shallow spit 
of the top be turned over upon the bottom 
before digging over the remainder of 
the top spit. Poor, gravelly soils may 
have a little clay added to them with ad- 
vantage. To a clayey soil road-sidings, 
free from petrol, burnt garden refuse, 
and ashes should be added. 

A soil that has been under high culti- 
vation for some years, but has not re- 
cently grown Roses, only needs careful 
bastard-trenching and the bottom loos- 
ened; adding a quantity of animal ma- 
nures to such a soil only increases the 
amount of humus, and one would do 
better to give a dressing of lime when 
digging it over. We can feed the Roses 
from the surface later on, and the lime 
applied now will sweeten and improve 
the soil much more than any additional 
manures. In fact, the soil in these 
cases is often what gardeners style “sick” 
with manure. 

Holes for Roses should be at least two 
feet in diameter, and moved down to 
quite that depth. Upon no account al- 
low manure to come into contact with the 
roots. Never plant while the ground is 
wet. It is far better to lay the Roses 
in by the roots until the soil is in a more 
suitable condition. Oftentimes the roots 
of Roses are not spread out sufficiently. 
Nor should the whole of the soil be placed 
above the roots before making it firm. 
A little at a time, combined with fairly 
firm treading, is infinitely better than 
one heavy treading at the last. Always 
plant dwarfs three inches to four inches 
deeper than the junction between Rose 
and stock, whether they are budded or 
grafted. They will only be a couple of 
inches deep when the ground takes its 
final settling, and this is none too much. 
Deep planting encourages the basal and 
sucker-like growths, which are the real 
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life of most dwarf-grown Roses. Stand. 
ards do not need to be any deeper than 
they were when growing in the nursery 
Secure all standards against any wing. 
waving directly they are planted. 











Famous Rose and Namesake 


The parent plant of Rose M’lle Cecile Brunner 
is still growing and blooms at Monte Vista, near 
Riverside, California, where it was planted by its 
creator M. Cecil Brunner, a French horticulturist. 

As a name for his creation he chose that of 
his favorite niece, a tiny tot, M’lle Cecile Brunner, 
The child has grown into womanhood and married, 
now Mrs. Geo. Dahl of Brawley. 

Mrs. Dahl visits her namesake annually in the 
Spring when the blooms are most luxuriant. 





Beech-Drops or Cancer-Root 


Epiphegus, its Greek name, means 
on-the-Beech;—the plant is chiefly 
found parasitic on the roots of that 
tree. The brownish or reddish-tinged 
plants grow six inches to two foot 
tall; the branching stems bear racemes 
of purplish flowers one-half inches 
long. These upper flowers seldom 
bear seed; it is the lower flowers on 
the raceme that seldom open but are 
fertilized in the bud and ripen the 
seed. In place of leaves, this plant 
has brownish scales. They bloom in 
late Summer and are sometimes found 
under Oak and Chestnut trees. 

The whole plant is powerfully 
astringent, and the root is brownish, 
spongy, very bitter, and nauseous in 
taste. This plant at one time had 
quite a reputation as a cure for can- 
cer, and in conjuction with white 
oxide of arsenic, is believed to have 
formed a medicine once famous in 
the U. S. under the name of Martin’s 
Cancer Powder. 

RENA BAUER 
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GHE FLOWER GROWER 


Garden Work Brings 
Health and Contentment 


BY GENEVIEVE D. 


ANY a woman fails to realize 
M that the great outdoors is cre- 
ated for her sex as well as for 
men, and so it happens that the major- 


O’NEILL, (Calif.) 


hand by hand, your home will reflect 
a companionship that otherwise might 
be submerged by years of inharmony, 
and your garden will grow in beauty 
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outlined winding walks and_ filled 
them with gravel, and laid out a lawn 
and built latticed arches and garden 
seats about it. When Summer had 
cast her sylvan spell over these 
grounds, friends and neighbors came 
to pluck its blossoms and to bask in its 
shady nooks and corners. How they 
gloried in its fairylike splendors! 


Another garden that, could you but 























Fence beautified by Cherokee and Cecil Brunner Roses 


ity of them spend the best part of 
their lives within homes and schools 
and offices; when once a day, even 
though it be but half an hour, they 
might be in the open, keeping their 
bodies supple with proper physical 
exercise and freeing their minds from 
worry and stupor under the stimulus 
of sunlight and breeze-laden clouds. 

Gymnastics? Yes a-plenty if you 
have a yard and a garden; because 
with these, health and contentment 
await you,—provided you work with 
a will,—for the mud and dirt that 
settle on your hands will send health- 
giving electricity through your veins 
and prolong the elasticity of your 
arteries. The deep breaths you draw 
as you wield the hoe or the pick will 
bring a glow to your cheeks, a smile 
to your lips and a sparkle to your 
eyes that will mock at years as they 
come and go, and the bending and 
rising that digging requires will over- 
come that foe of happiness, constipa- 
tion. 

Better than all the indoor gymnas- 
tics and all the walking you can do, 
unless the latter be out among the 
wilds, is the daily contact with Mother 
Nature in your own home garden. Let 
housework slacken if you must; but 
spare yourself premature old age and 
peevishness by casting aside the 
hallucination that a garden is man’s 
domain only. And suppose you coax 
“father” to help you with your house- 
hold tasks, that you may be free to 
share with him his work in the open 
air? And, as you work thus together 


until it is a delight to all who come 
to view it. 


AM reminded of a back yard that 
was but a maze of weeds and 
stubble not so very long ago, and 
which came into the possession of a 

















Plucking faded Roses from a Ragged 
Robin to keep the vine strong for per- 
petual blooming. 


couple who were lovers of all things 
artistic. As the woman was in ill 
health, she confined her daily garden 
labors to fifteen minutes at the start, 
then gradually lengthened the time to 
a half hour and then to an hour a day. 
While she busied herself in planting 
Roses and Lilacs and Chrysanthe- 
mums and Marigolds, her husbang 





A jar of white Chrysanthemums (250 blossoms) 
under a bower formed by a Ragged Robbin vine 


see it, would remind you of the ragged 
daintiness of woodland dells was 
grown and tended by a widow and her 
daughter during the hours that each 
could snatch from the daily routine of 
work at, home and office. Here is a 
tangle of wildwood; Periwinkle and 

















The largest Crab Apple tree in blossom 


in Pasadena, California. Against a back- 
ground of Eucalypti it gleams radiant 
with whiteness in the late Spring, at 
832 S. Euclid Ave. 
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Narcissus, Violet and Jonquil; Iris— 
white, purple, blue and gray; off- 
setting yellow Marigolds, Smilax, Ivy, 
Honeysuckle and Climbing Roses; 
Lilacs and bushes heavy scented; 
fruit trees here and there and a weep- 
ing willow,—and all outlined by curv- 
ing cement and gravel walks. But 
the pride of these women’s hearts is a 











A home-made trellis leading to a walk 
flanked with Shasta Daises and Marigolds 


Crab Apple tree said to be the largest 
of its kind in town and which, when 
in blossom, gleams radiant against a 
background of dark, swaying Euca- 
lypti and climbing Rose vines. 


Not only can yards and houses be 
beautified by work in the open, but 
fences can be robbed of their barren- 
ness and unneighborly aspect by the 
planting of Ivy or other vines beside 
them. Even the common red Gera- 
nium can form a picturesque hedge 
to eliminate the harshness of a parti- 
tion fence and make of it a thing of 
loveliness beyond description. 


Loveliness in the garden, glowing 
health in your face and body ;—ah! 
who would not cast aside the conserva- 
tism of ages and break down the fet- 
ters of custom for such a boon as this? 





Viola Canadensis 


‘TS® surprise of my life was to find 
the woods on this twenty-eighth 
day of September looking like a May 
day—white with Violets! Had I ever 
heard of a fall blooming Violet, I 
would not have been so astounded. 
But here they were so plentiful, I 
picked a large armful and sent them 
to friends whom I thought would ap- 
preciate them. .The branching stems 
had several blossoms and often seed- 
pods, and frequently the root yielded 
in picking. 

The flower was about one-half inch 
across and I dubbed them albinos for 
I had seen a blue variety they re- 
sembled. An albino is a scarcity and 
these were plentiful;—I would look 
them up. This is what I found: 

“The sprightly Canada Violet (V. 
Canadensis), widely distributed in wood- 
lands, chiefly in hilly and mountainous 
regions, rears tall, leafy stems termi- 
nated by faintly fragrant white or pale 
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lavender blossoms, purple-tinged without 


and  purple-veined, the side petals 
bearded, the long sepals tapering to sharp 
points. Here we see a Violet in the pro- 
cess of changing from the white ances- 
tral type to the purple color which Sir 
John Lubbock, among other scientists, 
considers the highest step in chromatic 


evolution. This species has heart-shaped, © 


saw-edged leaves which taper acutely. 
From May even to July is its regular 
blooming season: but the delightful 
family eccentricity of flowering again in 
Autumn appears to be a confirmed habit 
with the Canada Violet.” 

After returning to a city where I 
had sent a box of these Violets, five 
days before, they were still fresh. 


RENA BAUER 





Beech-trees 


HE deciduous-leaved Beech-trees, to 

which the name of Fagus is given, 
are confined to eastern North America, 
northern and central Europe, southwest- 
ern Asia, western China and Japan. Ten 
species are recognized. Several ever- 
green Beech-trees, now placed in the 
genus Nothofagus, grow on the high 
Andes of Chile and southward to the 
straits of Magellan, and in Australasia. 
Some of these southern species are es- 
tablished in English parks and gardens, 
but none of them will grow in the east- 
ern United States, and it is doubtful if 
they have been tried in southern Cali- 
fornia where some at least may be ex- 
pected to grow. Eight of the ten species 
of Fagus and several varieties are es- 
tablished in the Arboretum. Two 
species, F. multinervis, found only on 
Dagelet Island in the Japanese sea fifty 
miles from the coast of central Korea, 
and F. Hayatae, known only to grow on 
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a mountain in the Head Hunters’ count 
of Formosa, have never been cultivated 
Wilson visited Dagelet in 1907 and col. 
lected small plants of F. multinervig 
which unfortunately died before they 
reached the Arboretum. One specie 
F. grandifolia, is confined to eastern 
North America where. it is a common 
tree from eastern Canada to Florida anq 
eastern Texas, and to Minnesota ang 
Oklahoma. At the north it grows gp 
uplands and mountain slopes, often 
forms pure forests of considerable ey. 
tent, and is rarely more than seventy 
or eighty feet tall; at the south it jg 
taller, and in the Mississippi valley jp 
northern Louisana and western Missgis. 
sippi it is often a magnificent tree one 
hundred and twenty feet high with a 
tall trunk from three to four feet in, 
diameter. At the north it differs from 
other species of Fagus in the habit of 
often producing stems from the roots, 
These often grow into small trees which 
form dense thickets round the parent 
trunk. The bark of all Beech-treeg jg 
smooth and pale, but that of the Ameri. 
can tree is paler than that of the other 
species, and the pale blue bark of the 
stem and large branches make this one 
of the most beautiful of the inhabitants 
of the forests of eastern North America, 
It is a native tree in the Arboretum and 
there is a fine group planted on the 
western slope of Bussey Hill near the 
Valley Road. The oldest trees in this 
group were planted fifty years ago, and 
in it there is a specimen of the variety 
caroliniana, a southern form, which 
differs from the type in its thicker, more 
closely toothed leaves which remain on 
the branches nearly through the Winter, 
and in the less crowded prickles on the 
fruit. This is a common tree on the 
bottom lands of southern streams and on 
the borders of swamps.—(Arnold Ar. 
boretum Bulletin) 















































































Water Lilies. 
(Grounds of Dr. Taylor, Tillsonburg, Ont.) 
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Delphinium Blight and a 
Remedy ;—Lime, Lilies, Etc. 


BY A. S. H., (New York) 


OOD news! For some half dozen 
G years I’ve been searching every- 

where for a cure for bacterial 
plight of Delphinium. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; State Experi- 
ment Stations; growers, professional 
and amateur; nurserymen in England 
and America; specialists from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Coast; personal 
friends in university faculties; and 
even an appeal to FLOWER GROWER 
readers;—nowhere was there an 
answer. There was no known cure 
for Delphinium blight. Year after 
year I had to watch fine plants stunt 
themselves into black ruin. 

But I liked Delphinium above other 
flowers and my soil was particularly 
adapted to them except for the blight. 
So I kept hunting. Last year I found 
a proprietary chemical that might 
cure blight. Ht didn’t for me, though 
a more thorough test might bring re- 
sults. Then another proprittary rem- 
edy advertised itself—expensive, dan- 
gerous to handle. Some was _ pur- 
chased, but has not been tried; for a 
friend occupying the chair of compar- 
ative biology in one of our largest 
universities brought me a bulletin that 
had just reached his desk. 

It is Bulletin No. 513 of the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N.Y.—“Cabbage 
Seedbed Diseases and Delphinium 
Root Rets; Their Relation to Certain 
Methods of Cabbage Maggot Control,” 
by W. O..Gloyer and Hugh Glasgow. 
‘And it records a one hundred per cent 
cure, not only of the Delphinium’s 
root rots, but of its bacterial blight. 

It does far more than that. It 


' geems to point the way to the cure 


of bacterial trouble -in many more gar- 
den flowers. 

The authors of the Bulletin make 
no sweeping claims. They merely re- 
cord results of practical experiments, 
stating that on other soils results may 
be different, requiring a modification 
of the remedy. But “In the case of 
bacterial blight of Delphinium, .a 
pruning back of all plants to the sur- 
face of the ground, followed by a 
single sprinkling with a solution of 
1 gram of mercuric chloride and 1 
gram of sodium nitrate to 2000 cubic 
centimeters of water, apparently gave 
perfect control of the disease.” 

Applied to the soil early in Spring 
the solution promises to be effective 
without cutting back of the plant. 


I can offer no tests of my own. 
There has not yet been time for any. 
But next year this formula gets tried 
out thoroughly not only on Delphinium 
but on brown spot in'the lawn and on 
a garden area where Snapdragon, 
Asters and various other flowers 
grown as annuals have been ruined by 
some kind of bacterial blight. Also 


on Peonies, if I have not thrown away 
all plants affected with what is, un- 
justly, called ‘“Lemoine’s disease.” 
Also on “sick” fruit trees and Grapes 
whose ailments or mere failure to bear 
are not easily diagnosed as any of the 
things we spray and cuss against. My 
friend, the biologist, tells me science 
has barely scratched the surface of 
the subject of soil bacteria. That war- 
rants the amateur in experimenting 
broadly when a good bacteria de- 
stroyer is placed in his hands. If any 
other readers make experiments— 
after, of course, studying Bulletin 
No. 513 carefully—I hope they will 
tell me the results through the pages 
of our magazine. 


NCIDENTALLY, in the current 

FLOWER GROWER, “W. N.” queries 
concerning the copious use of lime in 
its relation to the “blacks” of Del- 
phinium, and the answer of C. L. 
Thayer of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst puzzles me 
by advising against another applica- 
tion of lime, yet saying he thinks the 
plants will outgrow this condition 
since the lime should prove effective 
this season. Lime is good for Del- 
phinium but, as I understand it, con- 
ducive, in general, to bacterial growth. 
In Bulletin No. 513’s solution, acid is 
added. If “blacks” means bacterial 
blight, certainly copious applications 
of lime have not proved effective in 
checking it in my garden. The blight 
made its first appearance in decidedly 
acid soil and continued, without vis- 
ible abatement, after liming. In the 
Fall of 1924 a strip of meadow was 
plowed under and heavily limed; later 
manured. Each Delphinium set out in 
it in the Spring of 1925, seedling or 
bought plant, was given a heavy in- 
dividual dose of lime. Blight was 
rampant through the whole strip,— 
at least as bad as among old plants in 
old and much sourer locations. 
bought plants were last to be affected 
and were least affected, indicating to 
some extent that they had reached 
me in clean condition and that the 
trouble was in the soil. 


I’m not arguing with Mr. Thayer ;— 
just asking. Am always asking about 
anything bearing on Delphinium. 
Also always asking about lime. I’ve 
learned from bitter experience that 
lime is an important question. 

Didn’t I lose years on my little 
orchard of English and Black Wal- 
nuts, because none of the many cul- 
tural directions I studied mentioned 
that lime is almost a necessity to 
them? Then a Bulletin from the De- 
partment of Agriculture rescued me 
and now my Walnuts thrive as well 
as my Pecans and Hickories, which 
do not need lime. Why, I’m beginning 
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to believe that they’ll actually bear, 
as do my Filberts and Spanish Chest- 
nuts (fairly blight resistant). 

And Lilies! God save us all from 
harm,—won’t some one give us definite 
and reliable data on Lilies and lime? 

The current FLOWER GROWER quotes 
the Rural New Yorker: “Most Lilies 
detest lime.” Yes, but which Lilies? 
I’ve seen varieties listed as to lime, 
but the lists contradict one another. 
So much so that when I transplanted 
some old Madonnas this year I could 
only reason it out this way—“Well, 
either they like it or they don’t. If 
they don’t, they may as well say their 
prayers. If they do, they’re going to 
have an awfully good time.” So I 
mixed more or less soil with the lime 
and planted them in the result. Every 
one of them, even the tiny little young 
ones, came up and flourished. It re- 
mains to be seen what will happen 
next year when the lime becomes more 
effective. 

That kind of experiment is danger- 
ous. What are the definite, authorita- 
tive facts as to the effect of lime on 
particular species of Lily? 





Hog Psychology 


LFORD C. PRESTON, who repre- 

sented Idaho in the Legislature dur- 
ing the last two sessions, recently sold 
a brood sow which he had owned for 
two years to a neighbor. The sow al- 
ways had been a pet, but had never 
followed him about the farm. 

On the Sunday morning after the sale 
she came home at daybreak and asked 
Mr. Preston to admit her to the barn, 
where her five pigs had been, which he 
had sold during the interim. When she 
found that they were not there, she 
came out, at her former owner’s sugges- 
tion. He then went to the field to feed 
the horses and she followed him—fol- 
lowing him later back: and forth across 
the fields while he was at work. He 
led her into the barn again when he 
was ready to go to the pasture to milk. 
A little later he saw her in the road 
looking for him. He arose and said, 
“Here I am,” and she came on the run; 
then followed him back and forth as he 
milked each cow and followed him as 
he did some more work; then lay at the 
back gate while he ate breakfast. Mr. 
Preston remarked to his wife and daugh- 
ter that he intended to make an experi- 
ment. Going outside, he said: “We will 
go home.” He then led the way a half 
mile east and a half mile north to the 
home of her present owner. They had 
not prgceeded far when she ran to him 
and touched him with her nose with an 
air which meant: “You are making a 
mistake.” They had to pass the hog 
enclosures of one neighbor. Here she 
hesitated, but Mr. Preston talked her 
into following him. When they arrived 
at the pen from which she had escaped, 
she declined to enter. Her owner went 
after a pail of milk, but during his ab- 
sence her former owner used his most 
persuasive phrases and she voluntarily 
entered. 

Mr. Preston thought that such fidelity 
should be rewarded and attempted to buy 
her back, but her present owner pre- 
ferred to keep her.—(Our Dumb An- 
imals) 





T IS well to recognize that many dif- 
ficulties haye to be faced before plants 
can be grown successfully in an ordi- 
nary dwelling house, but, by giving care- 
ful attention to cultural details these 
can often be overcome. The hot, dry 
atmosphere, the fumes of illuminating 
gas, insufficient light, and great varia- 
tion in day and night temperature, all 
tend to make their cultivation a difficult 
operation. However, in spite of these 
drawbacks, it is possible to grow quite a 
variety of plants in an ordinary house, 
and one need not be limited to the 
ubiquitous India Rubber Plant. It is 
among the so-called “foliage” plants 
that the greatest number of suitable sub- 
jects for the purpose under consideration 
are to be found. The Boston Ferns, 
Dracaenas, Pandanus, Aspidistra, and 
Sansevieria are well adapted to with- 
stand adverse conditions. In selecting 
flowering plants, those should be chosen, 
as far as possible, which make a large 
part of their growth out of doors. 
Among this class of plants are the forc- 
ing bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips. 
Crocus, and the well-known Azaleas. 
Primroses:' and Cyclamen will also last 
quite a long time in good condition. 
The best aspect for the majority of 
plants is in a window facing south or 
southwest, as there are comparatively 
few plants that will grow satisfactorily 
without abundance of light. If a well- 
lighted position is not available, one’s 
choice is almost entirely restricted to 
foliage plants. A bay window on the 
sunny side of a house will provide al- 
most ideal conditions for quite a number 
of plants, and a delightful effect may be 
obtained either by growing them in pots 
or in boxes constructed to fit the window. 
Temperature is an important factor 
in the successful cultivation of plants, 
and violent fluctuations should be avoided 
as far as possible. If warmth-loving 
plants are grown in a room which is un- 
heated at night, as often happens, they 
should be protected in some way during 
severe weather. This may be done by 
removing them to a heated room or 
away from the windows. If this is im- 
possible, they can be protected by cov- 
ering them at night with paper or other 
non-conducting material. Bound up with 
the question of temperature is that of 
ventilation. Plants object to impure air 
as much, or more, than human beings; 
therefore, the room in which they are 
grown should be ventilated whenever 
possible, taking care, however, that cold 
drafts do not blow directly on the plants. 
One is frequently asked, “How often 
must I water my plants?” To this one 
is compelled to reply, “As often as they 
need it.” There can be no fixed rule as 
to the quantity and frequency of the 
application of water to plants; so much 
depends upon the humidity of the room 
in which the plants are growing, the 
natyre of the plant, and the capacity of 
its roots to absorb water. Whenever 
watering is done it should be done thor- 
oughly, so that the earth is wet all 
through. No further watering is needed 
until the earth shows signs of drying 
out, when another application should be 
given. Thorough watering is most im- 





*Reprint of Leaflet No. 7, October 5, 1921, 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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portant, otherwise the earth on the sur- 
face of the pot may have the appearance 
of being moist, while an inch or so be- 
low the surface it may be dust dry, 
greatly to the detriment of the plant. 

Those living in a city often have diffi- 
culty in obtaining a supply of suitable 
soil for potting purposes, and the best 
plan in such cases is to obtain soil ready 
mixed from a florist. The best kind of 
soil for the majority of house plants is 
that formed of loam cut from the sur- 
face of a meadow, pasture or lawn. 
This should be mixed with stable ma- 
nure in the proportion of three parts 
of soil to one part of manure, piled in 
a heap, and left for a year or so in order 
that the grass roots and manure may de- 
cay. Using this as a base, by the addi- 
tion of leaf mould, peat, or sand, for 
such plants as need it, we have a soil 
that makes a suitable potting medium 
for almost any class of plants. 

No definite rule can be laid down as 
to when plants should be repotted. If 
they are making vigorous root growth 
this may be done at almost any time, 
but, as a general rule, repotting is best 
done in early Spring, just before the 
plants begin their new growth. Re- 
potting into a larger pot should only 
be done when the pot is crowded with 
roots, otherwise harm rather than good 
will result; indeed much of the un- 
healthiness in house plants can be traced 
directly to attempting to grow them in 
too large a pot. It sometimes happens 
that repotting is necessary because there 
are too few roots in the pot rather than 
too many. This occurs when, through 
overwatering, the earth becomes sour, 
and, as a consequence, the roots are 
unable to maintain themselves in a 
healthy condition. Plants in this con- 
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dition should have the soil gently washeg 
from the roots previous to repottj 
them in fresh, sweet soil. Use pots large 
enough to contain the roots withoy 
crowding them. The new pots should be 
washed clean and allowed to dry befor 
using. Proper drainage is very jp. 
portant in order that superfluous wate 
may be readily carried off, and this js 
best obtained by placing a layer of 
broken pots or coarse ashes over the 
bottom of the pot. When repotting int 
a larger pot, the plant should be turneg 
out of the old pot, placed in position ang 
earth filled in around it, tamping the 
earth down with a piece of lath or some. 
thing similar, in order that it may come 
uniformly in firm contact with the roots, 
Care must be taken not to pot the plant 
too deeply; the old ball of earth should 
be covered with about one-fourth ineh 
of soil. 

Owing to lack of facilities for syring. 
ing, plants in dwelling houses rapidly be. 
come coated with a layer of dust, and 


~ this must be removed if they are to be 


kept in good health. Those plants hay. 
ing large, leathery leaves are best dealt 
with by washing; using a soft sponge 
and tepid soapy water. This process js 
too tedious an operation in the case of 
Ferns and plants having small leaves, 
which should be washed by spraying 
them with water from the faucet or gar. 
den hose. Advantage should be taken 
of warm gentle rain by placing the plants 
out-of-doors, as they are greatly bene. 
fited by this process. 

The insects most likely to infest house 
plants are aphids, mealy-bug, scale, and 
red spider. Aphids can easily be ex- 
terminated by spraying, or by dipping 
them in a nicotine solution; or an in- 
secticide can be made by dissolving or- 
dinary soap in water at the rate of one 
pound of soap to eight gallons of water, 
Scale and mealy-bug are more difficult 
to dispose of. The surest way is to wash 
them off with a sponge and soapy water; 


FOLIAGE PLANTS 








SCIENTIFIC NAMES 


Araucaria extelsa 
Asparagus plumosus 
Aspidistra lurida 
Begonia Rex 

Cocos Weddelliana 


Cyperus alternifolius 


Dracaena Godseffiana 
Dracaena indivisa 
Ficus elastica 

Ficus repens 

Hedera Helix 


Kentia Belmoreana 
Kentia Fosteriana 
Nephrolepis exaltata 
bostoniensis and 
many varieties 
Pandanus utilis 
Saxifraga sarmentosa 
Tradescantia (several species) 


Azalea indica : 
Begonia argenteo-guttata 
Begonia semperflorens 
Begonia Thurstoni 
Camellia japonica 
Cyclamen 

Epiphyllum truncatum 
Impatiens Sultani 
Pelargonium domesticum 
Pelargonium zonale 
Phyllocactus vars. 
Primula sinensis 
Richardia africana 


Bulbs in great variety 


COMMON NAMES 


Norfolk Island Pine 
Asparagus Fern 
Parlor Palm 

Rex Begonia 
Weddell’s Cocos 


Umbrella Plant 


Gold-dust Dracaena 
Fountain Plant 
India Rubber Plant 
Creeping Fig 
English Ivy 


Curly Palm 
Thatch-Leaf Palm 
Boston Ferns 


Screw Pine 
Mother of Thousands 
Wandering Jew 


FLOWERING PLANTS 


Indian Azalea 


Ever-flowering Begonia 
Thurston’s Begonia 
Camellia 


Christmas Cactus 
Zanzibar Balsam 
Lady Washington Geranium 
Zonal Geranium 


Chinese Primrose 
Calla Lily 


REMARKS 


All Palms delight in a_ well 
drained rich soil and abun- 
dant moisture 

Pot should be kept partially 
submerged in water 


Trailer 
Trailer—good for 
shade 


growing in 


Trailer 
Trailer 


Likes peaty soil 

Begonias grow best in a com- 
post containing a good pro 
portion of leaf soil 

Likes peaty soil 


Use rather poor soil 


Needs rich soil and abundance 


of water 


Except where otherwise specified, loam, with a small proportion of 





decayed manure, should be used as potting soil. 
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if this is impracticable, kerosene emul- 
sion or one of the proprietory insecticides, 
sed as a spray or dip, will, if persevered 
in, ultimately dispose of them. Red 
spider flourishes in a warm, dry at- 
mosphere such as is usually found in 
living rooms, and if it once obtains a 
footing it is extremely difficult to con- 
trol. Washing, as in the case of mealy- 
bug, is the best remedy; failing this, the 
under sides of the leaves should be 
sprayed with water with sufficient force 
to dislodge the izsects. 
All house plants are benefited by being 
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placed out-of-doors during the warm 
summer months. This is especially true 
of Azaleas, which should be placed in a 
partially shaded position outside as soon 
as danger of frest is over. All pot 
plants when grown out-of-doors should 
have their pots plunged to the rim in 
earth or ashes, as this helps to prevent 
the soil from drying out too rapidly, and 
also effects a saving of labor so far as 
watering is concerned. 

Preceding is a list of plants that, 
given reasonable care, will thrive under 
house conditions. 


House Plants We Should Know 


BY ELSIE B. STONER, (Penn.) 


tect who found himelf dissatisfied 

with a certain room. Finally 
after studying the difficulty for a 
short time, he found a pot of red 
Geraniums and set it in the window. 
The flower added just the note of color 
and human interest to make the room 
complete. 

Every country home needs flowers, 
particularly during the cheerless win- 
ter months. Fortunately house plants 
usually thrive especially well in a 
farm house where there is less gas, 
dust and lack of ventilation, and more 
moisture, than in a city home. 


There are many plants which can 
be grown in a house, but compara- 
tively few are wholly satisfactory. 
Among the latter there are none 
better than the small-flowering Be- 
gonia, the Chinese Primrose, the Ge- 
raniums, the Impatiens, the Cyclamen 
and the Heliotrope. In recent years 
greatly improved forms of certain 
house plants have been put on the 
market, and while they may not be 
quite so easily obtained as the old- 
time favorites, they are well worth 
getting acquainted with. 


| eng the best is the dwarf type 
of the Calla. It is called the 
Godfrey Calla, and while the blossoms 
ordinarily are not so large as those 
of the old-fashioned kind, they are 
produced much more profusely, and 
are very decorative. Sometimes this 
is called the Ever-blooming Calla, be- 
cause of the long season over which it 
flowers. It gets along very well even 
though not rested at all, although it is 
better, probably, to turn it on its side 
under a bush, out-of-doors, when 
Spring comes and leave it until Fall. 
The Godfrey Calla will eventually 
make a large plant but for a long time 
it occupies comparatively little room, 
and is an ornament to any home. 
People who have greenhouses can 
grow such wonderful fine Begonias as 
Gloire de Lorraine and Cincinnati; 
but these varieties as a rule have not 
proved at all satisfactory in a living 
rom. Their blossoms do not last 
long, and scatter over the floor. Now 


Tet is a story about an archi- 





comes another variety somewhat simi- 
lar but with much better habits. It 
is called Begonia optima, and keeps its 
flowers remarkably well. This seems 
likely to prove a very successful house 
plant. 


While the Chinese Primrose, and 
the kind known as Primula obconica, 
are among the most delightful of all 
house plants, because of their con- 
tinuous blooming quality, there are 
other Primroses worth growing, at 
least by way of variety. Among them 
is the baby Primrose, so-called, which 
has small flowers, but produces them 
in bewildering profusion. They ap- 
pear at the top of long stems and are 
very charming during the flowering 
season. These Primroses are called 
by florists Primula malacoides and an 
improved kind now to be obtained is 
a variety known as Townsendii, the 
principal merit of which lies in the 
fact that the individual flowers are 
much larger than those of the more 
common varieties of the baby Prim- 
rose. 


Another kind which is a welcome 
addition to the window garden is 
Primula Kewensis. It blooms periodi- 
cally rather than continually, but the 
small yellow flowers are a delight as 
long as they last. 


Fok a plant which will stand all 
kinds of abuse the Aspidistra is 
to be recommended. In olden days 
some people grew to dislike it some- 
what because it seemed to be the plant 
chosen to adorn saloon windows. Now 
that saloons are not so plentiful, it 
is coming back once more into esteem. 
There is nothing aristocratic looking 
about it; but its broad leaves springing 
from the root stalk, instead of from 
the stem as in most plants, are rather 
attractive and neither dust, gas, heat, 
cold nor any similar conditions seem 
to make it unhappy or thriftless. It 
is a very easy plant to handle, too, and 
when it gets large can be divided by 
the simple process of separating the 
roots. 


Some may prefer a plant which is 
less known when something is desired 


or giving them too large a pot. 
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which will grow without direct sun- 
light and where the temperature 
fluctuates greatly. The plant I mean 
is the Sansevieria, which has broad, 
swordlike leaves, growing straight 
into the air. In the Spring it some- 
times throws up a tall stem sur- 
mounted by fine white flowers, but its 
decorative appearance is what recom- 
mends this plant. It really is a first- 
class house plant where conditions are 
not suitable for growing the kinds 
which bloom readily. 


If you have a window which gets 
the sun nearly all day long, you prob- 
ably will succeed well with your Ge- 
raniums, provided you do not make 
the mistake of keeping them too wet, 
The 
Geranium blooms best when pot bound, 
and likes to be kept rather on the 
dry side; and it must have sun. 

If your windows get only a little 
sun you will have much better luck 
with the small flowered Begonias. To 
be sure, they never have as fine color 
in a shady window, but they will bloom 
freshly even if they get only a little 
direct sunlight. ' 

The Christmas Cactus, Epiphyllum 
truncatum, is another pretty and satis- 
factory house plant. It is a native of 
Brazil. It requires a period of rest 
to mature its growth and set bloom 
buds. Native plants in their homes 
rest during the dry season and break 
into bloom when the rain starts new 
growth. Let the plant rest through 
July, August and September, then be- 
gin to give more water and keep it 
growing until May and then gradually 
withhold water for two or three 
months. The plant should always be 
kept in full sunlight to ripen growth. 

For soil for this Cactus use one part 
sand to four parts of good rich garden 
loam. Give good drainage by putting 
potsherds in the bottom of the pot. 
Excessive water at the foot will cause 
rot and death of the plant. The best 
temperature for these plants while 
growing is about sixty degrees Fahr- 
enheit. While the number of species 
is not large, there are a great many 
garden forms which are very useful 
plants for the window garden. 





Ice Formation on Plants 


I have seen the wonderful ice for- 
mation on plants of which Mr. Jencks 
writes in the November issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


Here in Ohio it forms on the plant 
locally known as Ditney. The plant 
resembles Pennyroyal but is larger in 
growth. 


The ice forms on a still cold night. 
The next morning every Ditney plant 
has a wonderfully beautiful ice flower 
at its base. None of the other vegeta- 
tion is found making the display. 

A very nice tea is made from the 
leaves of Ditney. It compares quite 
favorably with the tea purchased at a 
grocery. 

Roy DE WITT 
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, —_ ricci ict pua ties teticdont she 5 5 
0 a ee 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_---- 5 5 
sa = open... 4 4 
Peete ........... 5 
ee Ee eee 5 4 
4 ° | Ea eee 5 5 
a 10 us ) To otes Disease resistance --_--.--_--- 5 5 
' eer ee Se RS ee 3.5 3.5 
. ° ° ° nusual quality: 
Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained Branching, number of 
blooms, vigor ------ 5 
by a New Percentage Scale Number of — blooms, 
ee eae 4 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF iia Png =a 
Oo cone . 
1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. Ratings --.94 vy 
(Continued from January issue) aa ws 
John Merle Coulter (Diener). Rich cardinal Number blooms --_---- 3 3 cs gy Mg a a Con 
scarlet shading to maroon-black on edges; lower a ” open. 2 3 Deep Naphthalene Yellow throat. Form 
petals blotched and throat striped maroon-black. Peet ... 25.5... 3 3 open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Pleat 
Velvety, with stiff petals, occasionally with blooms | ERR aS a 5 3 May 2. Days to blooming—91 
facing upward. Form—wide open star and II aia ed la Sh hai ae asd 3.5 3.5 F i 
round. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Disease resistance ___________- 5 5 RATING 
Planted—May 26. Days to blooming—79 and 84 Peeeweteveneme .............. 3 2 VALUES PER CENT 
(small corms). Season wet. Planted—May 18. Unusual quality ~._.-_.__-___- 0 0 Flower : Exhibition Commerciy 
Days to blooming—83 and 87 (small corms). — — — ie ei area asia 20 20 
Tetele ....- 72.0 70.5 DP aescasieenccnconemee 14 14, 
RATING Ratings ---72 71  ethssdxseianneddeins 5 . 
VALUES PER CENT Substance cut --.--..-.--. 8.5 8.5 
Flower Exhib’n Com’] aes Spike: 

Color Presser manseese= 20 20 Jumbo (Prestgard;* introduced by Decorah ee 4 45 

| SESE RS. 13 14 id Gladiolus Gardens). Deep pink, sometimes deli- 22 See 4 5 

Form ---------------- 5 5 5 cately flaked; throat stippled deep carmine-crim- Florescence: 

Size ----------.------- 10 10 son. Form—wide diamond. Scil—clay loam. Number blooms ------ 4 4 

_, Substance on plant --- 10 Season—average. Planted—May 2. Days to = “ open__ 5 5 
Spike: blooming—99. Placement _________-- 4 5 

Length -------------- 4 5 4 RATING Er 4 4 

Grace --------------- 5 5 5 VALUES PER CENT Ee 5 5 

Florescence : Flower : Exhibition Commercial Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Number blooms -- 4 4 4.5 I i eee 20 20 Productiveness —.__.__________ 4 3 
open 4 5 5 Eee eee nee ec 15 15 Unusual quality : 

. Placement ------- 4 5 5 ener ete se 5 5 |: lp eR eer ee 3 4 
Foliage ------------------ 5 4 4 Substance cut .........22. 9 9 — oul 
Vigor ---.--------------- 5 5 5 Spike: Totals _...89.5 92.5 
Disease resistance -------- 5 5 5 IN ere ere Ss 4 4.5 Ratings -_-_90 93 
Productiveness ----------- 4 4 4 (i aaa 4 5 
Unusual = m : . . ‘ Florescence: 

nce .. 
ites iaiaeeaanl es — — Number blooms aaene 4 i’ Kilima (Kunderd). Creamy pink with smal 
Totals --92.0 95.0 95.5 Wiemousent ..<.:.. ° atid 4 5 dark throat and fine line on lower petal. Form 
Ratings _92 95 96 i 5 5 wide Lily. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet, 
cv re Vigor 5 5 5 Planted—May 23. Days to blooming—93. 
: Giutenee ....... RATING 
John M. Good (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). Productivenese 22222 8 ‘ VALUBS PER CENT 
Marguerite Yellow; bases of lower petals Light Unusual quality : Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Primrose Yellow blotched a, = — Coinr 2 en ees 20 
deep in throat; pistil Cream ite; anthers las ae ceil “SRR Pa a 12 
Cream White edged Pale Lilac. Form—wide, Cites, suater sf apt a ie Sel aa 5 
spreading. Soil—gravelily loam. Season wet. Totals ..... 92.0 96.0 Substance cut ____________ 1 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—59. Ratings _..92 96 Spike: 
RATING BE SAneeeorenweneeren 7 
Exhibition Commercial =< 
Flower : xhibition Commerci Juniata (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Creamy white 4 

Color -------------------- 20 20 suffused and banded soft pale yellow, blended on Number blooms Ps , 

Size --.------------------ 10 10.5 edges with rose. Form—wide open. Soil—clay ee aa 5 

BEE acwnnannncwercornmns 4 5 loam, Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. Days foliage _................... 3 

Substance cut ------------ 6.5 6.5 to blooming—97. > keg wenn eern nnn n nnn ------- ; 
Spike: RATING Disease resistance --_--__----- 5 

ES Se 5 5 VALUES PER CENT : 

Se , PrOGUsUvenRens .........-.---- 3 

Grace --..--.------------- 5 5 Flower: Exhibition Commercial  {ynusual quality 

Florescence : BP scncconsecncsscsacet 20 20 Seem 2 

Number blooms - ----- : TD. it cstcaehininneatesepandioianl 13 ae ee eee il 
” ™ open-- eee eg eae: 5 5 
Placement ----------- 5 Substance cut __-_--_-__-- 10 10 .. ings ” 
ID. Seno a oe encanasaueaease 5 3 Spike niin 
Vigor ----------------------- 4 4 a a ae 4.5 5 
Disease resistance --.--------- 5 5 nes Soe ak 4 5 
EE EEE 3.5 3.5 Florescence: King Arthur (Kunderd). Color (Ridgeway). 
Unusual quality: Number blooms _----- 5 5 Cream Color with delicate Scarlet Red line m 
OE 4 “ open__ 5 3 lower petals. Form—wide open. Soil—clay loam 
Number of spikes, ear- Placement __________- 5 Season—average. Planted—May 6. Days t 
ee ee ee 5 nt * ASE tes  i  eneaee ee 4 3 blooming—71. 
a 0 eee 5 5 RATING 
Totals ----85.0 85.5 Disease resistance --.--------- 5 5 VALUES PER CENT 
Ratings ---85 86 Productiveness .-.--.--.------. 3 3 Flower : Exhibition Commerciil 
eee Unusual quality: RI a, sc cestuiishitech ainda eo 19 
, Color, substance ------ 2 3 near e 11 
Joshua (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Scarlet secant pir Rea 5 
blended with Brazil Red; bases of lower petals Totals ____89.5 90.5 inne ont... $<. 1 
shaded Maroon with Maroon medial line; pistil Ratings _-.90 91 Sele: 
Light Scarlet Red; anthers Blackish Violet. EE ese eke il 8 Sk es be 3 
Form—wide triangular, ruffled. — a DEES Cr sy ed 3 
~ eta a on _ Katherine F, Hess (Diener). Color (Ridge- nies bl P 
P RATING way). Geranium Pink overlaid and blended Scar- “Cee «=== 4 
let Red; bases lighter; bases of lower petals with open... 
VALUES PERCENT — striped blotches of Scarlet shaded Marocn; pistil : Placement ----------- 
Flower : — Commercial Geranium Pink; anthers Deep Lilac. Form— Foliage --------------------- 4 

— -------------------- - . wide triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. Season— «alles ced no ena : 

Form pence eee aie 5 5 wet. Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—84. ——<—_.............. 3 

Substance cut ____--_----- 8 8 RATING Unusual quality . 

Spike: VALUES PER CENT EY oecocnasnacs 2 

NS eee eee . 3.5 4 Flower : Exhibition Commercial a 

I da cl daisies deg cs cecais 4 4 ere ar re 20 20 Tete ...2. 78.0 





Florescence : MED cccconwostecaieseases 14 14.5 Rating ---.-78 
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King Humbert (?). Brilliant scarlet with 
white medial lines and throat, the latter striped 
ermilion-scarlet. Form—wide open, with re- 
pee angular petals. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
Planted—May 3. Days to blooming—-90. 


wet. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color -------------------- 20 
Size --------------------- 12 
Form -------------------- 5 
Substance cut ------------ 6 

ike: 

ID re cssinnicninihiaciaen 4.5 
Grace ------------------- 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3.5 
- ” open__ 3 
cance ndmanes 3.5 

Foliage ---------------------- 5 

Vigor ---- -~--------------- 5 

Disease resistance ------------ 5 

Productiveness --------------- 2 

Unusual quality : 

DE apaicnandnammciign 2 
OO 80.5 
Rating --._-81 


King Philip (White).* Scarlet, bases of lower 
petals and throat blotched blood-red on white. 
Form—wide triangular, floppy. Soil—clay loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 8. Days to bloom- 


ing—90. 
” RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BE cclk cemented 20 
BU icrace ncn lg ctiannaceereneseaibminckeeebiois 15 
I cacti ses os nae ote ac ep 3 
SE 7 
Spike: 
en 5 
CE Seccwetwcwmigeenasene 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ open__ 5 
ee ee ee 
Foliage ~.-.-..~-.--~.-..--.--.« 4 
Vigor ------------------------ 5 
Disease resistance _-__--_--_-- 5 
Peeguctiveness ............... 5 
Unusual quality: 
Size, branching, pro- 
ductiveness -.-....- 
Teel ....2 94.0 
Rating ---.-.94 
Kirchhoff Violet (Kirchhoff, Sr.). Color 
(Ridgeway ). Hortense Violet overlaid with 


Amethyst Violet; bases of lower petals blotched 
Mulberry Purple with thin center line of Ox- 
blood Red; pistil Hortense Violet; anthers Ame- 
thyst Violet. Form—wide, round to Orchid. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 
18. Days to blooming—61. 
RATING 
VALUBS PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee eee ye 20 20 
EES ee 13 13.5 
a A een 5 5 
Substance cut --.--..- --- 8 8 

Spike: 

I ia an diaeresis cae 5 5 

EES ee ee ae 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

- ” open_. 4 5 

FRO occ cccsnns 5 

ERS er eee eee 5 5 

| EEE eee 5 5 

Disease resistance --.--.--_--- 5 5 

Productiveness --...--.------- 4.5 4 

Unusual quality: 

eee 5 
Color, number of spikes, 
0 eee 5 
Totals -_-_-.93.5 95.5 
Ratings --..94 96 
Klondyke (Christy). Syns. Golden Queen 


(Stewart) and Golden Nugget (Teas).* Deep 
cream to primrose yellow, blotched crimson ma- 
roon on lower petals. Form—wide diamond, 
sometimes round, sometimes doubled. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—average. Planted—April 28. 
Days to blooming—93. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
I ici aiicsag van ag ag 20 18 
Fee ae 14 14 
| REE ae eee | 5 
Substance cut _______-_--. 7.5 7.5 

Spike: 

RR it Ci aie aes 4.5 5 
_ | eee 5 5 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Florescence : 


Number blooms ------ 3 3.5 
"7 - open_. 5 5 
RNR eiiccc aes doce 5 5 
eae mers 5 5 
TN i nc cnc en es 5 5 
Disease resistance --.--_------ 5 5 
OIE, cn con ccaccsnda 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Form, number open -. 3 
Number of spikes ---- 2 
Totals --..92.0 90.0 
Ratings --.92 90 
Koenigin Wilhelmina (Pfitzer).¢ Syn. Queen 


Wilhelmina. Clear salmon pink, 
blotched cherry red on white. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 
27. Days to blooming—71. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 
Dice ta tule covet tens es Ra 20 
ES nL ene oe eS 11 


lower petals 


Flower: 


so 
on 


Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 


Placement 


CO ene 
Disease resistance 
Productiveness  ............--.. 
Unusual quality: 
Earliness 


| pnp BORER e POO 


Total 
Rating 


oo 
oe fo 
uo 


Kokomo (Bill). Color (Ridgeway). Light 
Vandyke Red; bases lower petals Picric Yel- 
low with feather blotches @f Garnet Brown; 
pistil Old Rose; anthers Negrosin Violet. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—sandy loam. Season— 


wet. Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—68. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
ee 20 20 20 
eee: 12 12.5 12.5 
See ee 4.5 5 5 
Substance cut --___--- 8 8 
Substance on plant __- 8.5 
Spike: 
OT re 4 5 5 
NN ratte ciicisstecneem 5 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -- 3 3 4 
” “open 4 5 5 
Placement —--_----- 4 4 5 
DIED gineigiak hone accecse 5 5 5 
I ila a a ath 4 4 4 
Disease resistance --_---_-- 5 5 5 
Productiveness -_----_---_- 5 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, increase by 
a 3 
Color, number of 
spikes, earliness_ 5 5 
Totals --._86.5 91.5 94.0 


Ratings --87 92 94 


La Candeur (Souchet-Vilmorin).* Cream white 
upper petals sometimes tinted with pink; bases 
of lower petals shaded with red on lemon yellow; 
throat lemon _ yellow. Form—triangular and 
somewhat hooded. Soil—clay loam. Season— 


average. Planted—April 29. Days to blooming— 
88. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhibition Commercial 
nee mee ee 16 16 
SN nos seca tains tassels eailcgameaal 12 12 
a ES eo 3 4 
PE GER cacnctaconta o 9 
Spike: 
ee eee 4 4.5 
I ise indian ardectiacmmenien tie Milne 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4.5 
™ si open_. 3 4 
be 5 
eT eee 5 5 
(0 ee 5 5 
Disease resistance --_--_------ 5 5 
See 1 0 
Te SD ow nes 0 0 
Totes. ...«. 77.0 79.0 
Ratings --.77 79 
La Comete: (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Violet-lilac, 
feathered lighter and blotched white. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season— 
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wet. Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—8s. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
IE ccd abeti cin ksi tai deacons 20 
RIN eit haichcngisi aie swardialithhecicesi 7.5 
See 5 
Substance cut _--..-..-__- 7 

Spike: 

NS aiid colnet cetnbiernthincinds 3 
I aio a ni ad ling bah de 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------. 2.5 
as ™ open_. 3 
Placement --__--__- — 

Ne ee ene 4 

ee Sey ee ee oe 3 

Disease resistance ---_-_- ees 

Prenesenems ............... § 

Unusual quality: 

er 
ee 
Rating --_-- 71 
Lafayette (Lemoine).* Deep cream yellow 


blending to a deeper throat, tinted rose; lower 
petals to throat blotched purple. Form—wide 
open, Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—April 29. Days to blooming—89. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
eT ae eo 18 16 
i aacigniinaiess pisteoen Marnie 11 12 
as an 5 5 
Substance cut --.....-.--.. 9 9 

Spike: 

RE: ceandonccmmbacaated 3 3 

eS SS Se 4 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 

” - open 5 5 

ee 5 

NN oie a cielineipntcencrcitneMcinaekebes 5 5 

DE chistnnmekehaputeah a 4 4 

Disease resistance __._--__-_-- 4 4 

Productiveness .--_.._-----_-- 2 2 

Unweunl quality .............- 0 0 

TOM 6.62 78.0 78.0 
Ratings ---.78 78 


La Francaise (7). Soft pale lilac, blotched 


white, Form—wide open. Soil—light loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 9. Days to bloom- 
ing—195. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
GD  hicaweiennemneunatads 20 20 
0 Se ee eee 14 14.5 
ne ee 5 5 
Substance cut -...-.---.--- 10 10 
Spike 
SRI shin ietnisebccincn i eeiiancti 4 4.5 
GN Cibnekconidccennancnn 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 5 
ys “ open_. 4 5 
PEONNORE kc cceuccsaun 5 
ES ER eee 4 4 
= ee 5 5 
Disease resistance -._.-.--_--- 5 5 
ee ee 4 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ---_--- 3 4 
Totals --_-.90.0 96.0 
Ratings --.90 96 


La Lorraine (Souchet-Vilmorin). Bright sal- 
mon-red; throat yellow blotched reddish purple. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 22. Days to bloom- 
ing—90. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
T. népcneuldqiineknaanene 20 
SY Rtiicieivteies eesinnicican instiinamemsaielaa 12 
PED ncninmimenambimemenm 5 
Substance cut -..--.------ 10 
Spike: 
IS i nicinte caeiiiecaici es eta 5 
TINT acti al da hacenchcsasstnin cseorseaconia ima 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4.5 
“ “ open-_. 4 
So ee 4 
DE, 6 nenikignnmeanaamn 5 
. ee ee 5 
Disease resistance --_--_------ 5 
Ee 2 


Unusual quality : 
Color, substance, num- 


ber of spikes --_-.--- 3 
88.5 
Rating -.-.-.-.89 


(Continued in March issue) 
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Large vs. Small Gladiolus Bulbs 


M4* I join in the discussion of the 
relative value of large or small 
Gladiolus bulbs? My experience leads 
me to prefer large bulbs for large and 
early spikes, provided the bulbs are 
not more than two or three years old 
from the bulblet. 


For bulblet increase I always use 
small bulbs grown from bulblets the 
preceding year, No. 3 or No. 4 are 
about the best. No. 6 produce fine 
bulbs for the next season’s planting, 
but usually not so many bulblets, but 
give plenty of bulblets the next year. 

Different varieties, however, differ 
in habit and no “hard-and-fast” rule 
can be given. I think the finest spikes 
I ever grew (in twenty years of cut 
flower growing) was a 400 foot row 
of Mrs. F. King. The bulbs planted 
were selected from several thousand 
all two inch or over and deep, being 
only their third year from bulblets. 
There was from two to five spikes per 
corm, and I think the finest spikes I 
ever grew, even from that grand old 
variety. 

Last Spring I selected the larg 
bulbs from Flora and Orange Glory, 
for a part of a row of each of these, 
and they were a disappointment. The 
Floras were big clumsy and often 
crooked failures, while the Orange 
Glory were short stemmed and worth- 
less. Smaller bulbs of each variety 
did much better. 


There is, of course, also a great dif- 
ference in varieties about bulblet pro- 
duction. The Mrs. Kings, while mak- 
ing the largest increase the second and 
third year, also go on producing plenty 
of bulblets for many years, while 
many sorts make few, if any, after 
the third year. 


Varieties also differ widely in their 
maximum bulblet production. I no- 
ticed in a row of seedlings the past 
season, from 1924 seed, small bulbs 
not more than one inch in diamater 
with up to 100 bulblets, while others 
perhaps much larger would have five 
or six. 

It has been my experience that va- 
rieties that produce extra large corms 
like Flora, Golden Measure and 
Orange and Purple Glory produce com- 
paratively few bulblets, while vari- 
eties like Cracker Jack, Le Marechal 
Foch and Halley, while loaded with 
bulblets, are under size. 


So there are many things to con- 
sider, but the gist of it all is if your 
object is large and early spikes of 
bloom use corms of some size and 
substance, while if it is increase you 
want use second or third year stock, 
regardless of size. 


By the way, while we speak of old 
corms and young corms in fact no 
corm is ever more than one year 
old,—the corm that bloomed the past 
season will never bloom again. You 


will plant it and it will give its sub- 
stance to the forming of a new corm 
and that new corm will bloom. 


WM. HESTER, (Iowa) 








Oklahoma Gladiolus Notes 


I READ with interest the many ex- 

cellent things regarding flowers in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, especially re- 
garding my favorite,—Gladioli. How- 
ever I see but little from growers of 
— south of the Mason and Dixon 
ine. 

Oklahoma is Southern as to climate. 
We seldom have zero weather, and our 
cold spells in Winter do not last over 
a few days. However we expect a 
drouth in July and August;—this 
year we got more than we wanted ;— 
it set in about the 15th of May and 
we had no rain until last of Septem- 
ber,—the longest, hottest and driest 
Summer in many years. 


Iris, Peonies and Gladioli do espe- 
cially well in this climate. Dahlias 
are a guess; Delphiniums and Asters 
do but little good. This year we had 
Peonies in full bloom April 19 and all 
gone by June 5. 

Iris do wonderfully well in both sun- 
shine and shade and seem to like this 
changeable, hot climate. 


Gladioli do well,—that is they have 
every year but this. Ordinarily I will 
not lose one per cent of my plantings, 
but this year the mortality was heavy, 
due to the unusual drouth. I begin 
planting here in March, this year on 
March 9; and I had my first blooms of 
Prince of Wales opening on May 30. 
The most of the blooms were gone by 
July 4, though by successive plantings 
I get some all during the season, pick- 
ing the last Prims on October 15 this 
year. 

I have been planting in rows about 
16 inches apart, three to four inches 
deep, giving shallow cultivation and 
plenteous surface watering. This year 
I had one plat that I gave only a little 
watering and it held up well. Next 
year I plan to put in cypress tile 
(sub-irrigation) on part of my Glads, 
and on the others to use no water, but 
simply give them frequent shallow 
cultivation. I am told that sub-irri- 
gation with cypress tile is successful 
in the West—I am going to try it out. 

This year I bought bulbs from a 
number of dealers, all over the coun- 
try. The ones from the Pacific coast, 
of those I bought, did better than 
those from the central part of the 
United States and these in turn did 
better than the ones from the East. 
I found that bulbs from increase of 
my own varieties produced and stood 
the hot Summers best of all. It makes 
me wonder if climate has anything 
to do with the productiveness and 
blooming qualities. My experience 
seems to indicate that. 


I grow but few of the high priced 
novelties, I can’t afford them, neither 
will my limited local trade buy them. 

Diener’s Jack London was about as 
good an all round Glad as I had; the 
old favorites, Mrs. King, Mrs. Pendle- 
ton and Le Marechal Foch always do 
well,—they excite about as much com- 
ment as some of the more expensive 
ones. Butterfly stood the drouth fine, 
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as did EF. J. Shaylor; Elizabeth Tabor 
did well and I think it is one of the 
best commercial varieties to plant for 
early market in the South. Indian 
Maid stands the Summers, too, but 
White Wonder and Pink Wonder 
quickly wither and American Beauty 
burns badly. The Southern sun suits 
the Prims, they like it and increage 
very fast. Like everybody else I have 
been looking for a good blue at a rea- 
sonable price. I have tried several, 
but Baron Hulot remains the best of 
all as yet, even with its faults, and 
does well in this climate. 

I have bought bulbs from various 
dealers, but one I know will never get 
another order from me. I bought a 
blue lot from him that proved a rotten, 
poor mixture. Yes, I got ’em cheap, 
but that does not excuse the swindle,— 
he got my money and confidence both. 
However, this is an isolated case. | 
find most of the big dealers fair. The 
worst trouble I have is in getting 
dealers to ship early—they don’t seem 
to realize that we plant here in March, 
before they even think of it in the 
North and East. 


I find that size is not the paramount 
thing in bulbs. I get good results 
from No. 3 bulbs, both for bloom and 
increase; for growing on No. 5 and 6 
are all right; bulblets are not cheap, 
after all. It is better to pay the 
difference and get fives and sixes. 

Last year I overlooked a few bulbs, 
they came up this Spring, living 
through some zero weather last Win- 
ter, but bloomed no earlier than March 
and April planted bulbs. The lesson 
is obvious, for those who advocate fall 
planting. A dealer friend in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., however, told me that he 
never took up his bulbs in that climate 
oftener than every three years, doing 
so then on account of the increase. 
He grows blooms for Northern mar- 
kets. 


We have some wonderful wild flow- 
ers in Oklahoma; Helianthus questi- 
folia, Boltonia, several varieties of 
Coreopsis all grow in riotous profu- 
sion; Phlox, Petunias, Larkspur, Vio- 
lets, Columbines and many others. A 
few of these I have naturalized. 

The German Iris do well here, but 
not the Japanese. However, my fail- 
ure with the latter is, I believe, due 
to ignorance as to how best to care for 
them. Can some reader tell me that? 


JIM BIGGERSTAFF, (Okla.) 





Gladiolus Bulblets and Cold 


How much cold or freezing will 
Gladiolus bulblets stand? This 
recital of what they DID stand will 
show them to be very hardy to the 
cold. 

Two years ago this Fall, when 
digging my bulbs, there happened to 
be a few bags of the bulblets left out 
along a fence and when some rather 
severe cold nights suddenly came they 
were forgotten. Thinking them past 
the point of being worth taking to the 
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pulb storage room I left them alone,— 
just covere with a small square of 
waterproof ducking. They were soggy 
and about half of the entire lot just 
DIRT. All through that Winter and 
then all through the following Sum- 
mer they just laid right there. When 
last Fall (1924) arrived they were 
left there and then they went through 
last Winter without even that square 
of ducking for cover or waterproofing. 
We had during December cold that 
was down to ten degrees below zero, 
and, right there lay those bags. 

When the warm weather arrived 
last Spring and planting was under 
way I saw the bags had just rotted 
away and the dirt and bulblets were 
being scattered somewhat. Then they 
began to grow and were about as thick 
as grass in a well started new lawn. 
It seemed that every bulblet of them 
was growing, so for test I opened two 
rows about one hundred feet long, and 
with a shovel strung them along in the 
rows. When Fall digging time ar- 
rived (1925) I found them fair aver- 
age of 4’s, 5’s, and 6’s, with a few 
larger. 

This fact will serve to give one an 
idea of what cold can be endured by 
bulblets of Gladioli. One bag of them 
was mixed Prims and the other two 
were White King. 

S. L. HARPER, (Wash.) 


Editor’s Note: 

While I am pleased to print what 
Brother Harper has to say about 
Gladiolus bulbs and cold, I cannot re- 
frain from pointing out that there is 
nothing conclusive at all about the ex- 
perience described. While it is stated 
that the thermometer was down to ten 
degrees below zero, he does not state 
how long the temperature was down 
that low, nor whether the bulblets 
themselves were actually frozen or 
not. It is stated that the bulblets 
were mixed with dirt, which would 
indicate perhaps that they were not 
well cleaned of soil, and doubtless this 
served as a protection against freez- 
ing. 

Up here in Northern New York, 
if there is little or no snow on the 
ground during the Winter, the bulb- 
lets are invariably killed by freezing. 
In other Winters, or in situations 
where the snow drifts heavily, bulblets 
will retain their vitality and germi- 
nate. Therefore, it may be stated 
again, as has been stated numerous 
times in these columns, that if bulb- 
lets or bulbs actually freeze and thaw 
out rather rapidly they are positively 
gone so far as any life is concerned. 

There is a possibility that if bulblets 
or bulbs are frozen in the ground, and 
not reduced to too low a temperature, 
and thawed out slowly, that they may 
retain their life and germinating qual- 
ities. No experience has been given, 
so far, which is at all conclusive that 
will show that Gladiolus bulbs or bulb- 
lets will survive actual freezing, and 
although it is suggested that a hardy 
strain of Gladioli may be developed, 
it is probable that this is rather far 
in the future. 





Very Late Planting of Glads 


ON THE twenty-sixth day of July 
I planted several hundred bulbs of 
three varieties. They had been left in 
the bins where they had dried out un- 
til hard as pieces of wood. Most of 
them were White King, a few of E. J. 
Shaylor and also a few Scarlanos. 

Soil conditions happened to be just 
ideal and within ten days or two 
weeks they had grown out through the 
soil and some of them up to several 
inches high. Planted right in among 
a bed of Geraniums, they of course 
had their struggle for existence, but 
they hurried right along at remark- 
ably fast rate until the buds arrived. 
During first week of October several 
of them were fully bloomed out and 
they practically every one had bloomed 
by mid October. Two of the Shaylors 
and four of Scarlano came out during 
the last few days of September and 
these two varieties had all finished 
with their blooms by end of first week 
of October. 

Practically every one grew spikes 
over three foot high and were very 
sturdy and rugged. Counting from 
July 26th to Sept. 27th gives just 
TWO MONTHS. How is this for 
quick results? 

When dug, I found the bulbs aver- 
aged about No. 2 size with practically 
no bulblets at all. 

Some Scarlanos that were tried in a 
frame outside brought extra early 
bloom spikes and this sort proved a 
mighty early good sort for forcing. 
Its color and ruffled style finds favor 
with buyers when cut, and it proves a 
splendid keeper after being cut. I 
rank it right with the EF. J. Shaylor 
for a good forcing EARLY ;—and it 
is RED; and good for Mother’s Day. 

S. L. HARPER, (Wash.) 
Editor’s Note: 

The above is a very interesting ex- 
perience, indeed, showing what may 
be expected from Gladiolus bulbs 
which are planted late. 


It is the Editor’s common practice 
to plant Gladioli just as soon as the 


- frost is out of the ground in Spring,— 


sometimes late in March, usually about 
April 10th to 15th. Then I continue 
planting right along and purposely 
hold back some to be planted up pretty 
close to July Ist. In fact, sometimes 
the last planting is after the first. 

It should be noted in this connec- 
tion, as pointed out by Brother 
Harper, that bulbs which are planted 
late will usually bloom well if they 
are large strong bulbs, but not only 
do they make no bulblet increase, but 
the new bulbs are small and imma- 
ture, and of questionable value for 
next season’s planting. 

A thought occurs here in connection 
with the long period of bloom which 
the Gladiolus will give, that more at- 
tention should be given by amateurs 
to growing the very early varieties, 
the mid-season varieties and the very 
late varieties. Then they can all be 
planted at one time, approximately, 
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and a very long period of bloom se- 
cured. 

It need not be pointed out that very 
early varieties should be planted first, 
so as to get bloom as early in the 
Spring as possible, and that some late 
varieties can be held for late planting, 
7 as to get late bloom if frost holds 
off. 





Burnt Spots on Gladiolus Bulbs 


Query? What causes the burnt- 
looking spots on some Gladiolus bulbs? 
I had this year about 2000 feet of row, 
and perhaps a dozen kinds fire-fanged, 
showed this burnt appearance on the 
bottom. One row about 100 feet long 
contained about half of the affected 
ones, and this row was about three 
feet from the Rhubarb patch. Had 
the Rhubarb anything to do with it? 

Last year I grew a lot where a 
Strawberry bed had been the year be- 
fore, but about all of this kind of 
trouble was on a short piece of row 
where the plants were not plowed un- 
der until just before it was used. The 
balance of the bed was plowed the 
year before, after the berries were 
harvested and planted with late crops. 

It so happens that some of my most 
expensive kinds have this malady and 
I would very much like to know the 
trouble, and how to avert it. 


y. td  &) 





Dried Flowers from Australia 


G. F. Berthoud, of West Australia, 
has sent to the Editor again this year 
a box af beautiful dried fiowers. 
Brother Berthoud certainly knows 
how to grow the Everlastings or Im- 
mortelles, and what is more he knows 
how to pack them. They came through 
by parcel post in a very lightly con- 
structed wooden box, carefully made 
and carefully packed, in practically 
perfect condition. 

The flowers are interesting and 
quite different, for the most part, than 
the Everlastings grown in the U.S. A., 
and the colors are also more brilliant. 

Brother Berthoud writes me an in- 
teresting fact in his letter as follows: 

“My people used to live in U. S. A., 
on the Ohio,—in about 1840,—rather 
a wild place in those bygone days,— 
close to a place called Sin-sin- 
naughty.” 

Brother Berthoud’s Sin-sin-naughty 
is now our Cincinnati, and I have 
written him that instead of being a 
wild place now it has a population of 
over 400,000. 





The combination bulb and subscrip- 
tion offer on page II of this issue is 
available on a new subscription, a re- 
newal subscription or an extension of 
present subscription. There are few 
gardens but that would be greatly im- 
proved by the bulbs offered. Tell your 
friends about it. They may be in- 
terested. 
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Pruning Young Apple Trees 


BY R. A. VAN METER ~ 


HE aim in handling young or- 

| chards is to grow strong trees and 
to get crops of Apples from them 

as quickly as possible. Some varieties 
may be made to bear in two or three 
years but a crop of Apples on such 
a small tree cannot be large enough 


moting growth, for materials from the 
soil must go to the leaves and be 


changed through photosynthesis into - 


food which the tree can use. No one 
would think of needlessly cutting off 
the roots of a young tree, for that 
would tend to starve the tree and check 














PAs 
2 2) Sg PPR. Pom 


The young trees are very upright in their habit of growth, 


but need very little pruning. 


to amount to much and bearing fruit 
at such an early age usually checks 
growth so decidedly that at the end 
of ten years, when the tree should be 
bearing good crops, it is dwarfish and 
unable to bear as much fruit as other 
trees which threw all their energies 
into growth for the first five years. 
The produetion of heavy crops before 
the fifth or sixth year is likely to re- 
sult in smaller crops for many years. 

A good crop cannot be borne until 
the tree is large enough to carry it, 
so the first task is to grow a tree, and 
pruning and fertilization and all other 
— should be directed to that 
end. 


We have learned a great deal in the 
last few years about growing trees 
quickly to a size where real crops may 
be expected. We can now get good 
crops of Apples several years sooner 
than we could fifteen or twenty years 
ago. We have learned that if we 
prune trees lightly, and feed them well 
to make them grow rapidly, they will 
bear real crops years ahead of trees 
which grow slowly and are further 
discouraged by heavy pruning. 


HEAVY PRUNING DWARFS YOUNG TREES 


We have learned that the leaves of 
a tree are just as important as the 
roots in feeding the tree and pro- 


thing with fruit bearing trees. 


They will soon spread 


its development, but it took many years 
to discover that cutting off the leaves 
by removing branches had the same 
effect. Heavy pruning makes a tree 
smaller, checks its growth, and hinders 
it in its development. Heavy prun- 
ing of mature trees is sometimes ad- 
visable for we are trying to get good 
fruit rather than large trees, but 
when tree growth is the aim as it is 
in the case of young trees, the lightest 
possible pruning is best. 

A few years ago the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station planted seven 
hundred Apple trees in a pruning ex- 
periment. Some have been pruned 
heavily each year, some have been 
pruned lightly, and some have not 
been pruned at all. The unpruned 
trees are now the largest and they 
came into bearing earliest. Those re- 
sults have been duplicated again and 
again in many parts of the United 
States. 


SOME PRUNING IS NECESSARY 


This does not mean that young trees 
should never be pruned, for those un- 
pruned trees are not the strongest 
ones and strength is an important 
Some 
of those unpruned trees are going to 
break down before many years. The 
experiment does indicate very strongly 
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that no more pruning shall be done op 
young trees than is necessary to cop. 
rect wrong growth tendencies and tg 
strengthen the framework. 

We have found that trees with 
modified central leaders are strong. 
est—that is, trees in which the trunk 
extends upward for several feet past 
the lowest branches so that the 
branches of the trees do not all have 
to leave the trunk at the same level, 
In order to get trees of this type it 
is necessary that the young tree 
should have a shoot extending upward 
from the trunk in the center of the 
tree. If side branches tend to out. 
grow this leader they should be cut 
back or removed. The starting of this 
leader sometimes necessitates severe 
pruning during the first two or three 
years, but once started it usually 
maintains its leadership and little 
more corrective pruning is necessary, 


PROMISCUOUS HEADING BACK IS 
HARMFUL 


One of the most pernicious prac- 
tices of the earlier days was the re- 
peated heading back of the branches 
of young trees to make the trees 
spread. Too much of this kind of 
pruning is still done. It is natural 
for a vigorous young tree to be up- 
right in its habit of growth. When 
the tops are cut off of the upright 
branches, new shoots are produced 
from near the cut ends, and this new 
growth grows straight up again. The 
tree will not have been spread six 
inches, but it will have been delayed in 
its development. Left a little more 
to itself the tree will grow upright 
until it begins to bear. Then the 
weight of successive crops will spread 
the tops far more effectively than the 
pruning shears can do it. Further- 
more at about that time the tree nat- 
urally begins to grow more on the 
sides, so that the fruit grower is often 
forced to cut off bottom branches 
which are too low, on trees which five 
or six years earlier he was heading 
back to “spread.” 

Trees which are made to grow rap- 
idly and bear normally will shape 
themselves in time. Trees of most 
varieties which are spreading widely 
at three or four years eventually make 
poorer trees than those which are 
upright at that age. Nobody would 
expect a little boy to look just like 
his grandfather. There would be 
something wrong if he did. It is just 
as foolish to expect a little tree to as- 
sume the shape of an “old timer” 
bowed down by years of heavy 
cropping. The tops of old trees are 
often too high, with no side branches, 
but that is not because they grew that 
way when young. Most of the trees 
in old orchards were planted so closely 
together that they came in time to 
crowd each other and the lower 
branches were shaded out. 


WHAT SHOULD BE REMOVED? 
When a fork forms with two equal 
sides one side should be headed back 
or removed entirely for such forks are 
very likely to split later on. One of 
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two crossed and rubbing branches 
should be removed before permanent 
damage is done. Side branches which 
threaten to overtop the leader should 
pe shortened. As the trees approach 
pearing age the removal of a few 
crowding branches sometimes becomes 
advisable but most of this pruning 
should be left until the tree has borne 
several crops. At that time heavier 
runing must be done to allow sun- 
light to reach the bearing spurs. 
Very little thinning out of the 
pranches should be attempted before 
the trees come into bearing. The tops 
may get pretty thick but it must be 
kept in mind that heavy pruning at 
that stage may delay bearing for 
years. 
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not only grow but help the rest of the 
tree to grow, all the way to the root. 
These branches help to strengthen the 
trunk and to develop a better root 
system. 

The tendency in pruning is to prune 
young trees too much and old trees 
too lightly. A good rule to follow in 
pruning young fruit trees is to re- 
move no branches that are not def- 
initely damaging the tree. A trial of 
light pruning will convince any one 
of its merits. 

PRUNING FILLER TREES 

Since filler trees are removed be- 
fore they reach maturity there is less 
need for a strong framework than in 
the case of permanent trees. Also, 
it is doubly important that they should 
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A young tree with long upright branches, 
spreading under the weight of an early crop 


We used to think that if a small 
branch was so placed that it must be 
removed sometime, it was best to 
prune it off when small to escape the 
necessity of a large cut later on, but 
we have found that it is best to leave 
such branches until they actually begin 
to do damage. In the meantime they 


be brought into heavy bearing as soon 
as possible. They should therefore be 
pruned more lightly than other trees. 
Some of our best fruit growers do no 
regular pruning on fillers until the 
time for their removal approaches, 
when they are pruned heavily to re- 
duce their size and prevent crowding. 





When to Prune Fruit Trees 


HE dormant season is the most 

convenient time to prune fruit 
trees and usually it is the best time 
as well. When the leaves are off the 
trees it is easier to select the proper 
branches for removal and the work 
progresses much more rapidly and 
smoothly. 


It was once thought that pruning 
in early Winter was dangerous be- 
cause the fresh wounds might be in- 
jured and healing delayed by freezing 
injury around the cut surfaces; but 
careful studies of the healing of prun- 
ing wounds made just before an in- 
tensely cold period; made during 
wero weather; and made immediately 
after a season of low temperatures; 
have failed to show any marked differ- 
ences in healing; and it is improbable 


that pruning wounds are materially 
affected by cold weather. Practically, 
pruning may be done safely at any 
time after the fall of the leaves. Many 
of our best fruit growers start their 
pruning in the Fall and keep at it 
during the Winter, whenever the 
weather is suitable, until the work is 
done. 

Summer pruning has engaged the 
attention of fruit growers for cen- 
turies but it has not been practiced 
extensively in this country. Experi- 
mental work has shown that there is 
very little pruning of fruit trees that 
can be done best in Summer. The old 
idea of pruning in Winter for growth 
and in Summer for fruit has been 
thoroughly discredited. If the motion 
were sound, most of our well-cared- 
for orchards would produce nothing 
but wood. 
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As a matter of practice more prun- 
ing is done in early Spring, just be- 
fore the trees start into growth, than 
at any other time. This is due to 
several things:—If the trees are to 
be pruned at all the work then cannot 
be put off any longer; the weather is 
warming up and the urge to work out 
of doors is stronger in early Spring 
than during the colder months pre- 
ceding; and the approach of new 
growing season turns attention again 
to plants and trees, and the need for 
pruning is realized more keenly than 
before. 


Any time from now on until Spring, 
when the weather is suited to outdoor 
work, is a good time to prune trees 
and pruning may be continued after 
the buds break if necessary. It is 
more important that fruit trees should 
be pruned properly than that they 
should be pruned at any particular 
time. 





Currants and Gooseberries 


HEREVER the White Pine is an 

important timber tree the grow- 
ing of Currants and Gooseberries is 
fast disappearing. The White Pine 
Blister Rust uses these plants as alter- 
native hosts, so the disease can spread 
only where White Pines and Currants 
or Gooseberries are grown close to- 
gether. To check the ravages of this 
scourge of the Pine forests thousands 
of acres of Currants in the North- 
eastern States have been pulled up 
and destroyed. 


Further planting has been forbid- 
den by law in many places where 
White Pine timber is plentiful and 
it probably is unwise to attempt to 
grow these fruits anywhere in close 
proximity to the five-leaved Pines. 
There are many other places, however, 
where Currants and Gooseberries 
should be given places in fruit gar- 
dens. 

Both Currants and Gooseberries 
love cool, moist climates. In the 
United States they succeed best in 
the Northeastern quarter. South of 
Virginia the weather is too hot, al- 
though Gooseberries may be grown 
further South than Currants. West 
of Iowa, the Summers are too dry and 
for the most part these fruits are 
grown in the Western States under 
irrigation only. 

The natural adaptations of Currants 
and Gooseberries suggest the best lo- 
cations for plantations. In the south- 
ern part of their range the coolest spot 
available should be chosen. Clay loams 
on northern slopes, moist but not wet, 
are preferable. Along the Canadian 
boundary somewhat lighter soils may 
be used but even here cool spots are 
to be preferred. 


Some varieties, like the Perfection 
Currant, may be grown very success- 
fully in partial shade and they are 
often planted between trees or on the 
north sides of fences or buildings. 
They are well adapted to many lo- 
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cations which would hardly be chosen 
for other fruits, and out of the way 
corners may be utilized for their cul- 
ture. This does not mean that they 
should be neglected for they respond 
to good treatment as readily as other 
fruits. Neither does it mean that 
they should not be planted in the 
open garden if that is the most con- 
venient place for them. 





Preparing the Soil 
for Strawberries 


TaAvee are strong feed- 
ers and no amount of attention 
after planting will entirely replace a 
thorough preparation of the soil be- 
fore the plants are set. A moisture- 
retaining soil which is not wet is 
highly desirable. The size and flavor 
of the berries depend to a large extent 
upon a proper supply of moisture at 
ripening time,—a season when dry 
weather is not uncommon. 

Decaying organic matter increases 
the moisture-holding capacity of thin 
or sandy soils to a marked degree, as 
well as furnishing plenty of plant 
food; and plenty of humus in the soil 
is the ideal of every good Strawberry 
grower. The expert growers who 
claim yields ten or twelve thousand 
quarts per acre often plow under 
heavy applications of manure when 
preparing the land; and just before 
the plants are set work into the sur- 
face soil other applications of well 
rotted manure, too fine to interfere 
with cultivation or to dry out the 
soil unduly. 

Such intensive preparation is not 
necessary in the home garden but it 
should be kept in mind that every bit 
of plant or animal refuse which can 
be turned under will improve the soil. 
If the material is well rotted there is 
little danger of plowing down too 
much of it, but if it is coarse and 
woody or contains a large percentage 
of straw which has not begun to de- 
cay, it is well not to use too much, 
for such materials have a tendency 
to dry out the soil before decaying 
and may intensify the condition which 
it is intended to correct. 

Manure may be spread on the gar- 
den at any time during the Winter 
with little loss. In fact, experiments 
have shown that manure retains its 
strength better when spread on the 
snow than when stored in heaps. 
There is no heating and very little 
leaching of manure which is spread in 
Winter. 





Don’t overlook the fact that index 
for 1925 is now ready and can be had 
for a remittance of 10c in stamps. 
Incidentally it may be noted that in- 
dexes for any past volumes of THE 
FLOWER GROWER may still be had at 
the same price. A complete file of this 
magazine with an index is a valuable 
acquisition and will answer almost any 
question in the particular sphere which 
its activities cover. 
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Quuert 


Division of Dahlias 


To THE EbpITOR:— 

How should Dahlia roots be planted, singly 
or as they grow, in clumps? 

J. A. H., (Mich.) 

Answer:—It is well to divide a large 
clump of Dahlia roots so that it is not 
a crowded mass; but unless it is a choice 
variety that must be increased as much 
as possible, we would not divide into 
single roots. We like to plant a little 
clump of two to three roots at least. As 
the eyes are not on the root but on the 
crown to which it is attached, one must 
be careful to include eyes with each di- 
vision. We have seen nice, plump roots 
cut away from the crown without any 
sign of an eye or bud, the mistaken per- 
son dividing in this way believing that 
the roots formed buds just as a sweet 
potato does. Of course, a serious dis- 
appointment resulted. Strong-growing 
sorts form such a congested clump of 
roots that careful division is a necessity; 
otherwise one gets a number of weak 
shoots. It is a good plan to give the 
roots warmth and moisture for a week or 
so before planting, so that the buds will 
show, as one is then sure of buds with 
each division. It is better not to grow 
shoots before planting, however, as they 
must be set early, and tender young 
growth above ground may be caught by 
a late frost.— (Rural New-Yorker) 










To Secure Greatest 
Gladiolus Bulblet Increase 


To THE EpIToR:— 


What is the best way to handle a single bulb 
of a rare variety of the Gladiolus, in order to 
get the greatest number of bulblets? 


R. R. V., (IIl.) 


Answer:—It is presumable that cut- 
ting of the corm into two or three pieces, 
so that each piece has a strong eye, will 
give greater bulblet increase than plant- 
ing the bulb whole, but conditions of 
fertility are also of the utmost impor- 
tance; as well as early planting and a 
long period of growth. 

Will some of my Gladiolus readers say 
a few words on this subject for the bene- 
fit of other growers with less experience? 


—(THE EpiTor) 





Poor Germination of 
Gladiolus Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you please give me some _ information 
through your columns concerning Gladiolus bulb- 
lets? How and when should I plant them? I 
have never been able to get any of them to grow- 
ing. Perhaps I plant them too deep or not deep 
enough. Would appreciate your helpful in- 
formation on this subject. 

H. N. H., (Minn.) 


Answer :—Gladiolus bulblets should be 
planted as early in the Spring as the 
ground can be worked, in drilis like 
Peas, about two inches deep in heavy 
soil, and three inches deep in light or 
sandy soil. However, bulblets should be 
planted thickly so that they lay touch- 
ing each other and not separated as in 
planting Peas. Thick planting seems to 












result in better germination and they 
break through the ground better than jf 
planted widely spaced. 

Some commercial growers plant in, 
flat-bottomed trench about three inche 
wide and cover the entire bottom of the 
trench with bulblets. This, of coy 
would be the cheaper commercial Sorty 
and those grown on a larger scale, 

To secure best germination of bulble, 
they should be stored in moist sand dy. 
ing the Winter, after first being mode. 
ately dried or cured. Keeping the shg 
moist will allow better germination 
prevents the meat of the bulblet fro 
drying out. 

A little experience will indicate ty 
amount of moisture needed. Bulblets jy 
storage should be examined occasionally 
to see that they do not mould, but ther 
is little likelihood of mould if they ay 
once properly cured or dried, and mou 
can be prevented by stirring them up 
shaking them in the package. They ma 
be stored in the moist sand, in glass, 
tin or wood packages of any kind, by 
they should not be covered too tightly, 









Rust on Snapdragons 


To THE EbiTorR :— 


The season seems an unfavorable one fy 
Snapdragons and ours have suffered greatly wit 
rust. Can rust be prevented, and can you td 
me about the causes of it? Also any suggestion 
for treatment ? 

A. Tv. &@ 


Answer:—Some growers have found 
that use of so-called dusting sulphur wil 
check Snapdragon rust. It must k 
noted that the very finely powdered sul- 
phur must be used and not the so-called 
“flowers of sulphur.” 

It is best before applying to remove 
all of the badly affected branches. A 
bellows may be used that discharges the 
dusting sulphur horizontally, so as t 
cover the entire plant, both the upper 
and under surfaces of the leaf. 





Peonies Would Not Flower 


To THE EpitTor :— 


Could you give me any idea what to do in 
the case of Peonies that will not flower? We 
have a number of bushes and only four in the 


lot had any flowers. The ones that bloomed had 
good healthy stalks and leaves. The others had 
more delicate stalks and much finer leaves. 


Cc. W. C., (Ont.) 


Answer:—The non-flowering of Pe 
onies may arise from several causes 
The roots may have been growing to 
long in one place and possibly required 
dividing and transplanting; this should 
be done this Fall, or possibly the roots 
may require more fertilizer than they 
have been getting. A disease also at- 
tacks the crowns of the plants, causing 
a dry rot or decay at the base of the 
flowering stems on the root that pre 
vents flowering. If this is found to be 
the case, the roots should be dug up 
and all the diseased parts taken off and 
burned and the healthy part of the plant 
set out in fresh soil, a distance away 
from where they have been growing. 


(Canadian Horticulturist) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


ders who can assist by giving general or 

jal information will confer a favor on the 
specirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 


















Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - ~ Texas 
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BRAND’S PEONIES 
For the benefit of those who were unable to 

plant peonies this fall, we are carrying 
over a good assortment ofthe choice varie- 
ties for spring planting and orders are now 
being booked. Catalog and price list mailed 
on request. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 24, Faribault, Minn 














QUESTIONS 


NATURAL HABITAT OF ASTERS 


Where do Asters grow naturally and 
under what conditions do they grow in 
their natural state? Some information 
along this line will be helpful. 


R. R. V., (Ill.) 


The Editor will be glad to hear from 
any one familiar with this subject in 
quite complete detail. 


ANTS IN DAHLIA BLOOMS 


Would like. to know something of 
Dahlia planting in North Carolina, and 
also how to keep ants out of the bloom. 

L. D. M., (N. C.) 


APHIS ON GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Will some one tell me how to prevent 
aphis from getting on the young sprouts 
that appear on Gladiolus corms in the 
Spring before planting time? 

J.,H., (Mo.) 
Epitor’s NOTE: — 

This trouble is reported occasionally 
and any one who has overcome it will 
confer a favor on a number of readers, 
by answering the question in detail. It 
would seem that some form of tobacco 
application would do the work. 


COATING DAHLIA TUBERS WITH PARAFFIN 


I am very much interested in the arti- 
cle relative to coating Dahlia tubers with 
paraffin and the experience of Mrs. 
Charles H. Stout. I need more detail 
than is given in this article and will ap- 
preciate information as to temperature 
of paraffin at time of dipping, and what 
length of stalk to leave on clump. Also 
should the stalk be dipped, as well as the 


tuber? 
H. E. C., (Conn.) 


WHICH PEONIES AND IRISES SET SEED 
FREELY? 

A reader on the Pacific Coast is in- 
terested in growing Peonies and Irises 
from seed and wants a list of the better 
varieties of these two plants that set 
seed freely. 

As others are doubtless interested in 
growing from seed, and can supply the 
information suggested, will be glad to 
hear from them. Many others besides 
the inquirer will be interested in the in- 
formation. 


TEN BEST IRISES FOR THE SOUTH 


A subscriber in Georgia wants some 
one to suggest the best ten Irises suit- 
able for growing in the South. This in- 
formation will be useful to many differ- 
ent people and the Editor will be glad to 
print all lists which are furnished. I 
would suggest, however, that it is unfair 
for any one growing less than one hun- 

d varieties to offer suggestions as to 
the best ten. 


(Continued on Page 90) 








Quitting the Glad Game 


Closing out all varieties on hand at a great re- 
duction for quick sale. Most sizes and bulblets, 
mostly small lots. Autumn, Albania, Arizona Rose, 
Anthony Zonker, American Indian, Avalon, Bea- 
con Flame, B. L. Smith, Cymbaline, Cinnamon 
Bear, Charlemagne, Diener’s White, Dorothy Mc- 
Kibbin, Dr. Van Fleet, Early Sunrise, Early Snow- 
flake, Fern Kyle, Giant Salmon, Golden Glory, 
Golden Measure, Giant White, Jack London, 
Kassan, Little Diamond, Louise, Miss A. Hamilton, 
Miss Spokane, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. A. Fisher, 
Mrs. Green, Mr. Mark, Mona Lisa, Myra, Muriel, 
Marshal Foch, Old Glory, Primunella, Pink Won- 
der, Peach Rose, Rose Ash, Remembrance, Ro- 
mance, Sheila, Sulphur Glow, Sweet Lavender, 
Tyrian Beauty, Ulysses, Violet Glory, Velvet King, 
White Wonder, Youell’s Favorite. 


J. W. Likins, 615 17th St.,. Portland, Ore. 








PORTLAND BEAUTY GARDENS 
Specialize in 
Gladioli and Delphiniums 
Our seed is from the famous Wrexham and Hood- 


acre strain at $1.00 per packet. No.5 No.6 
Cowees’ Scarlet Wonder, per 100 $9.00 $6.00 
= 15.00 8.00 

3.85 

5.00 


e had 


. A. Carbone 
rs. Leon Douglas 5.75 
Richard Diener <a 7.50 


Write for wholesale price list just out. 


Cc. Cc. PIPER 
939 Mallory Ave., Portland, Oregon 














1926 GLAD GUIDE 


It contains the A. G. S. ratings, also the 
Gersdorff ratings, on the world’s finest Glads, 
also time from planting to blooming, and 
many other items of information. It’s FREE. 

The Foss Heaton Glad Gardens 
Shannon City, ~ - lowa 








800 N.E. 22nd ST. 


GLADIOLI - - DAHLIAS 
PERENNIALS 


High quality stock in choice variet’es that 
will give you splendid results. It’s satisfaction 
we sell. Ask for money saving catalogue. 

The Langlois Floral Garden 
R1, Box 16D, Vancouver, Wash. 














February Bulblet Special 


25 E. B. Williamson, 10 Sulphur Frills, 6 Del 
Ora, 6 Del Rosa, 6 Kiva -__--_--__-_-___ $5.00 
Bulbs and bulblets of such aristocrats as Cardi- 
nal Prince, Carbone, Bengal Tiger, Dr. Bennett, 
Dr. Van Fleet, Fern Kyle, Douglas, Gladis Plath, 
Purple Glory, Richard Diener attractively priced 
in our list now ready. 
R. M. SPEELMON 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

















MaKe Your Plants 
r—~—e Grow! 


It’s easy to grow beautiful 
lawns and gardens or crisp 
tender vegetables with 
Wizard. A concentrated, 
wie weedless natural fertilizer 
that puts new life and 
beauty into all plants. 








Send for booklet — “How to Make 
Fr ee Better Lawns and Gardens.”’ 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO- 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








California Grown 
DAHLIA SEED 


Gathered from only the best dahlias in 
existence, such as Ambassador, Amun Ra, 
Charles Stratton, Earl Williams, Eastern 
Star, El Granada, Faith, Garibaldi, Giant 
Ruby, Jersey’s Beauty, Mrs. Ellinor Van- 
derver, Olive Reed, Robert Treat, Rod- 
man Wanamaker, Siskiyou, Trentonian, 
etc. 

The mixed seed is well balanced as to 
class and color and much of it hand pol- 
lenized. About 90% is Decorative and 
Hybrid Cactus. About 5% each Peony 
and Cactus. The dahlia seed crop is 
short this year. 


Pricet 50 seeds, $3.00; 100 seeds, $5.00, 
net to all. : 


Alex. Waldie 


415 West Main Street 
SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 





Gladiolus Los Angeles 


Color: Shrimp pink tinted orange. 

The “cut and come again” gladiolus. 
So called because when a spike is cut 
even within three inches of the ground a 
fair proportion of them under good cul- 
ture will branch just below the cut and 
send up a second growth spike, thus 
making a good showing of flowers in a 
bed of them at least twice as long as any 
other sort. Third spikes occasionally. 
The nearest approach to everblooming 
that is possible. 

Rated by Gersdorff, Exhibition 94, Com- 
mercial 97, Landscape 98, who adds, “This 
is one of the finest things I have seen.’’ 

Send for the catalogues that interest 
you. “New Creation in Gladioli,” “‘Stand- 
ard Varieties of Gladioli,” ‘Iris, Amaryl- 
lis, ete.,” “Dutch Bulbs.” Special offer 
to commercial growers (on Los Angeles). 


Cecil E. Houdyshel 


LA VERNE, CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles Co. 

















NEWER GLADS 


A rush of orders from our January ad shows 
that our prices are right, the ad is still good. 


Better look it up. Clean, true stock. Prepaid 


delivery. Cash please. Order now. Large bulbs, 
each: , 

Capt. Standish --_$1.00 Superba ........- $ .50 
Gladdie Boy --_--- 7.00 E. B. Williamson — 1.00 
Miss T. Rose .... .35 BE cucsccndon -50 
re -25 Orange Queen -_.. .50 
Richard Diener __ .40 Glendale -.__--_-- .25 
aes 1.25 Fern Kyle --.._--- 1.00 
Treasure (Z) --. .25 Sulphur Frills --. 1.00 
Indian Summer -- 1.00 Mrs. F. C. Peters .30 


Los Angeles __-_-- -75 Orange Flame --. 1.00 
Scarlet Wonder per 100, No. 1 $25.00; No. 2 
-50. 
Scarlet Wonder bulblets per pt. $40.00; per at. 
$75.00. 
Le M. Foch p. s. per 100 $.75; bts. per pt. $.75. 
Pride of Wanakah large bulblets per doz. $2.00. 
February GRATIS special—one bulb Scarlet Won- 
der free with order of $2.75 or over. ; 


ERNEST S. CLARK 
WINDSOR, R. F. D. CONN. 
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GLADS UNDER GLASS IN CALIFORNIA 


I want information about forcing 
Glads. Have planted 5000 under glass 
without heat in California. Have 
planted the varieties Prince of Wales, 
Le Marechal Foch, Mary Pickford and 
Halley. The three first named are up 
about a foot high, and were planted 
October 10th; this writing is Decem- 
ber 9th. 

Have planted in the ground, not in 
boxes, and gave them no water or heat 
the first month so as to insure good root 
growth. They do look fine now, but I 
would like some further information 
from some one who has had experience. 


E. E. P., (Calif.) 


CULTURE OF AMARYLLIS 


I would like to have someone tell me 
the name and culture of my Amaryllis. 
It is white with rose stripes through it. 
One lady called it a hybrid of Madam 
Cristata and another called it a hybrid 
of Madam Vitata. Is either one right? 

Mrs. J. W. Fow.er, (Mich.) 


CULTURE OF ANEMONES AND RANUNCULUS 


Can someone give me directions for 
the culture of the Anemones and the 
Ranunculus, after being forced in the 
nouse? Are they available for outside 
culture afterwards? 


Mrs. J. W. Fow ter, ( Mich.) 





ANSWERS 


CARE FOR HYACINTH BULBS 
AFTER BLOOMING 


To Mrs. C. H. G., (Iowa): 

If Hyacinth bulbs that have been used 
for forcing indoors are planted in the 
open ground in Spring and left a year, 
they may then be lifted, after the foliage 
dies down, and kept out of dirt till Fall; 
then planted and left in a cool dark place 
for three months or until some two or 
three inches tall. They will bloom as 
before. 

Bulbs treated in this way will multi- 
ply while in open ground and can be used 
repeatedly. 

Mrs. Eunice LITTLEFIELD, (Md.) 


A large amount of advertising com- 
ing in late has crowded the Queries 
and Answers department almost com- 
pletely out of this issue. Several 
pages of very interesting material for 
this department are in type and it is 
planned to make this department much 
larger in March number to make up 
for the shortage in this February 
issue. 











FLORISTS — SEEDSMEN — HORTICULTURISTS 


Tobacco Stems, per Bale of 100 Ibs. ~ $2.00 
For Fertilizing, Fumigating and etc. 
Tobacco Dust, per 100 lbs. Bag - - $2.00 
For Dusting, Sprinkling and etc. 
Tobacco Powder, per 100 Ibs. Bag - $4.00 


For Insecticide purposes and etc. 
Special Prices on Car-loads and Ton Lots 
Samples on Request 
RADIANT TOBACCO PRODUCTS Corp., 
412-414 East 125th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
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SEND US YOUR LIST of wants ecu, —_ 
ilies, rises, 
wih Peonies, Gladi- 
Cra ord G S oli, Dahlias, or 
anything for 
we ur garden. 
We specialize 
in novelties old 
and new. Re- 
gale Lily seed 
75c per 100. 











Hamamelis vernalis 
VERNAL WITCH-HAZEL 


A fine hardy shrub with fragrant old 
gold blosssoms in mid-winter. Lining 
out size, 1 to 2 ft. $25.00 per 100. 
RALPH W. SHREVE 
Farmington, -- Ar 











Hyper-Humug5 


Puts 
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Booklet and Prices on Request 
[Hyper-Humus Co. Dept 16.“ Newton, N.J.] 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTO 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proyen Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- {/ 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- ,g@@ 
try Estates and Lawnwork. >. 











AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053-33rd Ave. S.E., Minneapclis, Minn. 








Brunt’s Perennials 


should be considered when planning your gar- 
den. They include only the best and are 
grown right. A garden guide is included in 
all orders for $1.00 or may be purchased for 
25 cents with a rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 











SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 


Make + own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 


IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals. 
— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 
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RTHURCAARENIUS. 
Gladiolus Grower 


50 Bliss Road 
_ LonGMEADOw, MASSACHUSETTS 











Glad Fans Have A Look 
$2.00 FANCY COLLECTION—1 each of 
25 varieties; colors red, white, purple, 
pink, yellow, lavender, orange; all labeled; 
1% inch bulbs. 

$1.00 FANCY COLLECTION—1 each of 
15 varieties; 7 different colors; 1% inch 
bulbs. 

$5.00 SPECIAL COLLECTION—1 each of 
Wm. Kent, Thos. Kent, Thistle, Tyrian 
Beauty, Pride of Hillegom, Purple Glory, 
Sydonia, Peach Rose, Los Angeles, Floral 
Tribute, Dew Drop, Charm, Albania, Cor- 
unna, Onega, Peep O’ Day, Twilight, Il- 
luminator, Mary Pickford, Mrs. G. W. 
Moulton. All 1% inch bulbs. All post paid. 

Write for our complete list. 


EVERGREEN FARM 
C. M. Grossman Est., PETOSKEY, MICH. 








DELPHINIUMS, the Flower of the Hour 


The humming bird loves this stately blue 
perennial. If you would woo him to your gar. 
,den, sow these prize winning seed this month 
‘for August blooming. Wrexham strain 
do'lar per package of over a hundred seeds, 


Wings Delphinium Garden 
Box 3380, - Portland, Oregon 
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Scarlet Wonde;, 


(Cowee) 


Is unsurpassed for brilliancy of color, size and 
growth, making it one of the very finest bright 
colored glads. We have a nice stock, and Ped 
offer for special trial :— 


3 Large Bulbs and 100 Bulblets 
for only $2.50, prepaid. 


Ask for our descriptive retail list, ready now. 
G. W. Thacker. Leroy, Michigap 
N. B.—See our adv. on back page of Jan. issue, 
- <a 
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Order one of these 
Special Assortments Now 


Aig about the lawn, in shrubbery or ag 
a screen or windbreak, Oriental Flowering 
Crabs cannot be surpassed. The beauty of the 
early spring blooms is a delight. The following 
assortments are for immediate sale. 


Trees 2 to3 
$25 Assortment [Tr<: high 
1 Crab Floribunda Purpurea, purple . . . . $1.75 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea Ming Shing, sgl. red 2.00 





1 Crab Arnoldiana, semi-dbl. pink ...... 2.25 
1 Crab Baccata, sgl. white, fragrant ..... 2.00 
1 Crab Bechteli, dbl. pink, fragrant .... . 4.00 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, dbl. pink ........; 2.00 
1 Crab Sargenti, dwf. white, red fruit . . . . 3.00 
1 Crab Ioensis, sgl. pink, fragrant .... . 2.00 
1 Crab Floribunda, sgl. pink, early ...... 2.00 
1 Japanese Weeping Cherry, sgl. pink . . . . 4.00 

$25.00 


Same asst. as above, trees 3 to 4 ft. high . $34.75 


$15 Assortment ["7<72:'3" 


1 Crab Niedswetzkyana, prpl. fol. and fls. . $2.00 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea Ming Shing, sgl. red . 2.00 
1 Crab Parkmani, semi-double, pink, dwf. . 3.00 





1 Crab Prunifolia Rinki, Chinese Apple . . . 1.50 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, dbl. pink . . . . .. . 2.00 
1 Crab Eleyi, purple to red—new .... . 2.50 
1 Crab Ioensis, sgl. pink, fragrant . . . . 2.00 

$15.00 


Same asst. as above, trees 3 to 4 ft. high . $21.50 


These trees may be ordered in any combinations 
at the above prices. If larger trees are wanted, 
send for catalog. 


A. E. WOHLERT 


“‘The Garden Nurseries”’ 


228 MONTGOMERY AVE 
NARBERTH, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 
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Indexes for THE FLOWER GROWER 


We can supply indexes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER for any year,—1918 
to and including 1925, for 10c each. 
Save your issues for 1926; secure the 
index at the end of the year; and see 
what a valuable reference work you 


have. 





Kunderd’s Lacinatus Free 


A blooming-size bulb of Kunderd’s 
Gladiolus Lacinatus, as advertised on 
page IX of the January issue, will be 
sent free for three yearly subscrip- 
tions at regular price, $2.00 each, or 
$6.00 for the three. The advertise- 
ment was crowded out of this issue 
pecause of the large amount of new 
advertising which came in at a late 
date, but the offer is still good until 
and including March ist. 

MADISON COOPER 


3 Beautiful Glads 


Now is the time to secure your requirements of 
such varieties as will be in great demand for 
years to come, such as— 


Marie Kunderd 


The finest early white (Ruffled) 


Blushing Beauty 


Another Kunderd creation well named. 


Richard Diener 


The unapproachable Pink. 
The above in all sizes by dozen, 100 or 1000. 
Bulblets by 1000, pint or quart. We list over 
100 other most carefully selected varieties of 
recent introductions—as well as rare novelties. 
ONE BULB OR ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
All sizes and Bulblets at most reasonable prices. 


Wholesale List—Retail List 


A. J. ANDERSON 


Gladiolus Grower 
WHITE BEAR LAKE 





MINN. 





HE FLOWER GROWER 


List of Names for Samples 


A very large number of lists for 
sample copies have been received in 
response to my appeal, but there are 
still quite a few blanks out which have 
not been returned. If you have lost 
the blank, send the list just the same. 
THE FLOWER GROWER is worthy of 
your continued assistance in any way 
that it can be rendered, and the send- 
ing of a list of names of prospective 
subscribers is the first thing you can 
do to assist. : 


MADISON CooPER, Editor 





Now Is The Time To Order 


SWEET PEA SEED 


From improved stocks of hardy-grown 
plants, guaranteed true to name. Se- 
lected seeds of all the wonderful new 
ones, and all the old favorites, at buy- 
able prices. We will treat you right. 
Catalog free on request. Address: 


LES JARDINS du CHAROST 
(Under American Management) 
42 Avenue de Neuilly 


NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE - FRANCE 














Henry Ford 
Bulbs, No. 5, 1%” to %”, $3.00 per doz, $25.00 
per 100; No. 6, 4%” to %”, $2.00 per doz, $15.00 
per 100, $90.00 per 1000; Bulblets, $4.00 per 
100, $35.00 per 1000; all postpaid. 


Purple Glory 
Bulbs postpaid per 100, No. 1, $9.00, No. 2, 
$8.00, No. 8, $7.00, No. 4, $5.50, No. 5, $4.50, 
No. 6, $3.00; Bulblets, per 1000, $4.50, quart, 


$14.00. ‘i 

Lacinatus 
Collection No. 8—Bulblets: 1 each, Lacinatus, 
A. E. Kunderd, Break O’ Day, Golden Frills, 
Chalice Flower, Bobby, John T. McCutcheon and 
Golden Salmon sent postpaid for $5.50. Send 
for price list. 


GEORGE W/.. SMITH 
3402—45th Ave. So. West, Seattle, Wash. 














New Gladioli 
Introduced 
1926 » 


The Edgewater Farms 


Mrs. W. B. Davis. (Originator W. B. 
Davis.) Lavender-pink, nearly self color. 
Small gold markings in throat. Extra 
large flowers averaging six inches 
across. Some of them semi-double. Very 
tall and strong grower. Remember the 
attention this variety drew at the glad 
show two years ago. Each, $1.00; per 
dozen, $10.00. 
Mildred Adeline. (Rated 96% by Mr. 
Gersdorff.) Great large glistening sal- 
mon with small scarlet blotch in throat. 
Fine grower. Each, $.50; dozen, $5.00. 
Alice May. (Rated 95% by Mr. Gersdorff.) 
Light pink self color. Star shaped 
flower. Strong grower. Mr. Gersdorff 
says of this variety, ‘‘a real novelty in 
form.” Each, $.35; dozen, $3.50. 
Casa Verduga. A real lavender, striped 
deeper lavender. Tall spike and always 
straight. Good sized flowers and many 
open at one time. One of the few good 
lavenders. Each, $.85; dozen, $3.50. 
Special Offer. One each of the four 
varieties. Postpaid, $2.00. 

; Our 24-page catalogue listing these and 

i a 200 other varieties is free. Send 

s or it. 


THE EDGEWATER FARMS 


¢ (ROY E. SHELLEY) 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 











Important Notice to 
Gladiolus Growers 








Growers of Gladiolus with- 
in 200 to 300 miles of Chi- 
cago who are growing more 
than 10,000 Kunderd Gla- 
diolus, and who will dispose 
of their entire cut-flower 
crop for the season of 1926, 
should communicate with 
me immediately. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


GOSHEN ~~ 





INDIANA 
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EXECUTORS SALE 


I am offering the entire private collection of 
fine glads of the late Rev. A. R. Schultz, de- 
ceased. More than 100 named varieties at less 
than wholesale prices to be sold in lots of each 








variety. Send for list. 
H. A. PUFFER 
BIRD ISLAND, MINN. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


On account of the dissolving of 
partnership of the firm of Swartley & 
Becker, Sterling, Ill., we are compelled 
to dispose of some of our stock at ex- 
ceptionally attractive prices. Wholesale 
only. Write for price list. 

WOODLAWN GARDENS, STERLING, ILL. 








“Detroit Speaking” 
SPECIAL OFFER—“40 Strong, loom- 
ing Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00.” These bulbs 
are selected from 12 named varieties. 
Sent prepaid in U. S. A. (not labeled). 
New Price List Free 

G. A. Balden & Son, Growers 

252 TUXEDO DETROIT, MICH. 

















$50.00 SILVER CUP 


for the finest seedling grown from one pack- 
age of my Dahlia seeds, both California or 
New England grown. Send for letter. 50 
seeds for $1.00; 100 for $2.00. 

LAWRENCE F. NISSEN 
16 Vinson St., Dorchester, Mass, 








PREPAID 
26 all different choice labeled Gladiolus, 
$1.00; 300 var. Diener’s, Kunderd, etc., 
at half price. List free. 25 Hardy Seed- 
less Huckleberry Bushes, $1.00, prepaid. 
Bargains in nursery stock and plants. 


List free. 
J. C.JIAY 
EUREKA SPRINGS - ARKANSAS 


Delivered FREE at your 
P door. Nowhere in the 
ge can better roots 


: grown than on the 
North Pacific Coast. Here soil and climate 
conspire to produce fine, sturdy roots and 
unbeatable flowers. PREPAID DELIVERY. 
Catalogue on Request. 

IVAN W. GOODNER 
R.F.D.12, Box727, Seattle, Wash. 




















FREE 


A copy of our new booklet 
ned WORLD’S BEST GLADIOLI” 
will “be mailed free. Get a copy before 
placing your order for 1926. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Marshfield. -- Mass. 











CHOICE DAHLIAS 
and GLADIOLUS 


— Send for price list — 


Logan’s Dahlia & Gladiolus Gardens 
Route 4, Box 122, Beaverton, Oregon 














SUPREMELY BEAUTIFUL 


PRIDE of WANAKAH 


Richest Lavender-Rose, deeper in throat. 
winner, Seedling Class, N.Y. Show, 1924. Each $2.00; 
6 for $10.00 while they last. MT. RAINIER, Glis- 
tening Ivory and Gold. Another prize-Winner. 
flower of most striking grandeur. Each $1.00. Cat- 
alog ready. 
Gladacres Flower Farm, H. E. Chriswell, Wanakah, Hambarg P.0., N.Y. 





Prize 


Colonial Bungalow of Simple Construction* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


FEATURE of this Colonial 
A bungalow, 4-A-5 is a comfort- 
ably large living room dominated 
by a brick fireplace with adjoining 
bookcase the same height as the man- 


privacy as second fioor bedrooms. 
This house should be reasonable to 
build because of its simple straight- 
forward plan and lack of features 
which require “extras” in the way of 
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FIRST FLOOR 
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tel shelf. The bookcase has panel 
doors. Six or seven people can be 
served comfortably at the extension 
dining table, with drop leaf, built into 
one end of the large well planned 
kitchen. One of the built-in seats has 
a hinged cover to give additional stor- 
age space under the seat. There are 
two long deep drawers under the seat 
built against the bathroom wall that 
are accessible from the bathroom. 
Two good sized bedrooms and bath oc- 
cupy practically one-half the floor 
space. These really have as much 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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SECOND FLOOR 


CEILING MEIGHT eo 


labor, millwork, etc. Its charm is in 
its simplicity and faithful adherence 
to Colonial traditions. 

In this plan you are offered four 
rooms and bath on the first floor—two 
bedrooms, a living room, and com- 
bination kitchen and dining room. On 
the second floor you have one large 
storage room and space to finish off 
a bedroom if desired. The second 
floor bedroom has a closet and cross 
ventilation as indicated in the plan. 
MATERIALS: Frame, wide siding ex- 

terior shingle roof. Brick base course. 
APPROXIMATE SIZE OF LOT: 50 to 

55 feet. 
WIDTH: 39 ft.'2in. Depth: 28 ft. 2 in. 
PORCH DIMENSIONS: 29 ft. by 8 ft. 
FACING: Plan as shown is designed 

to face East or North. It can be 
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reversed for other facings. Hoye 
shown here was built from a reverged 
plan. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Fireplace in living room. 
Breakfast nook in kitchen. 
Bookcase in living room. : 
Bedrooms have unusually large closets, § 
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Gladiolus growers should have a complete bound files of THE : 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER 








LET NATURE BE YOUR DECORATOR 

A few suggestions that .will add value and 
beauty to your home at a small cost. 

5 CHOICE EVERGREENS FOR $15.00 

Pyr. Arbor Vitae, Douglas Fir, Col. Blue 
Spruce, R. P. Aurea, Globosa, A. V. 

25 OLD-FASHIONED PERENNIALS $4.75 © 

Shasta Daisy, Delphinium, Hollyhocks, Phlea 
and Iris. 

6 ROSE BUSHES $1.75 or 12 for $3.40 

Assorted Standard varieties. 

Our Landscape Department will be glad tg: 
make suggestions for your particular type of 
home. Use this service. : 

Send for our free 1926 catalogue ’ 

HEADQUARTERS FOR GUARANTEED 

FRUIT TREES 
Pears, Cherry, Plum and Peach from: 
Special-Selected Buds ” 
ia : 


Apples, 


Complete line of Ornamental Trees, 
Roses and Perennials. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES, 453 Washington St., GENEVA, NY 





oA 2032. 
ear hardy 
field grown. 


ROSES 


| 

OPHELIA Flowers 
held erect on long stiff ; 
stems. Perfect form. 
Good size. Most pleas- 

ing, delicate tint of salmon, flesh, shaded with é 

rose. Ideal for cut-flowers. 90c each, 3 for $2.55. 

FREE BOOK New 1926 

catalog just out. Full of low 

prices and valuable planting 

information. Send for it today 


SONDEREGGER NURSERY 
& SEED HOUSE 


40 Years in Business 
Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 


134 Court St,. BEATRICE, NEB 











Our 1926 Catalogue is Ready 
We are among the largest growers in the 
world and our stocks are larger and better 
this year than ever before. Write today for 

our 1926 catalogue. 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARM es 
New Albany, Ind, | 








Box F, 
PRODUCE fine blooms — 
=< large tuber clumps the 
first summer. A customer 


DAHLIA SEED #222!tcas 


ling blooms measured 6 to 10 inches. I would. not © 
sell my 75 seedling plants for $300.” An easy 

quick large planting for cut flowers at low cost, — 
and possibility of valuable prize-wirning seedlings. © 
My seed announcement tells three profitable selling — 
outlets for Dahlia seedlings. My brass stencil ~ 
alphabets (only $1.10) have 100 uses for No 

Trespass, Roadside Signs, plant labels. Inval- | 
uable also, my rustless everlasting aluminum plant 

tags, any name only 2c each. My seed list in- 7 
cludes largest cut flower in the world (not sun- 

flower), 18 inches circumference. Bolles Dahlia 7 
Booklets, for amateurs and commercial growers, © 
beautifully illustrated. Free catalog of Booklets, 

Seed List, Stencils, Rustless Tags and Dahlia § 
Tubers. 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES, Box 84, SPRINGFIELD, PA. | 








